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Humorous,  moral,  and 

LITERARY,  &c. 


ON  EARLY  MARRIAGE  Si 

i 

TO  JOHN  ALLEYNE,  ESQ^ 

DEAR  JACK, 

. You  defire,  you  fay,  my  impartial 
thoughts  on  the  fubjeft  of  an  early  mar, 
nage,  by  way  of  anfwer  to  the  number^ 
lefs  objections  that  have  been  made  by 
numerous  perfons  to  your  own.  You 
may  remember,  when  you  confulted  me 
on  the  occafion,  that  I thought  youth  on 
both  fides  to  be  no  objeftion.  Indeed, 


i essays. 

from  the  marriages  that  have  fallen  un- 
der my  obfervation,  I am  rather  inclined 
to  think,  that  early  ones  (land  the  beft 
chance  of  happinefs.  The  temper  and 
habits  of  the  young  are  not  yet  become 
fo  ftiff  and  uncomplying,  as  when  more 
advanced  in  life;  they  form  more  eafily 
to  each  other,  and  hence  many  occa- 
ficns  of  difguft  are  removed.  And  if 
youth  has  lefs  of  that  prudence  which  is 
necefiary  to  manage  a family,  yet  the 
parents  and  elder  friends  of  young  mar- 
ried perfons  are  generally  at  hand  to 
afford  their  advice,  which  amply  fup- 
plies  that  defeat ; and  by  early  marriage, 
youth  is  fooner  formed  to  regular  and 
ufeful  life  j and  pofiibly  fome  of  thofe 
accidents  or  connexions,  that  might 
have  injured  the  conftitution,  or  repu- 
tation, or  both,  are  thereby  happily 
prevented.  Particular  circumftances  of 
particular  perfons  may  pofiibly  iome- 
times  make  it  prudent  to  delay  entering 

i;  to 
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Into  that  ftate  ; but  in  general,  when 
nature  has  rendered  our  bodies  fit  for 
it,  the  prefumption  is  in  nature’s  favour, 
that  fhe  has  not  judged  amifs  in  making 
tis  defire  it.  Late  marriages  are  often 
attended,  too,  with  this  further  inconve- 
nience, that  there  is  not  the  fame  chance 
that  the  parents  fhall  live  to  fee  their 
offspring  educated.  *f  Late  children,” 
fays  the  Spanifh  proverb,  “ are  early 
orphans.”  A melancholy  reflection 
to  thole  whole  cafe  it  may  be  ! With 
us  in  America,  marriages  are  generally 
in  the  morning  of  life  ; our  children  are 
therefore  educated  and  fettled  in  the 
world  by  noon ; and  thus,  our  bufinefs 
being  done,  we  have  an  afternoon  and 
evening  of  cheerful  leifure  to  ourfelves, 
fuch  as  our  friend  at  prefent  enjoys. 
By  thefe  early  marriages  we  are  blefled 
with  more  children  ; and  from  the  mode 
among  us,  founded  by  nature,  of  every 
mother  fuckling  and  nurfing  her  own 
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child,  more  of  them  are  raifed.  The  ne'e 
the  fwift  progrefs  of  population  among 
us,  unparalleled  in  Europe.  In  fine,  I 
am  glad  you  are  married,  and  congra- 
tulate you  moft  cordially  upon  ir.  You 
are  now  in  the  way  of  becoming  a ufeful 
citizen and  you  have  efcaped  the  un- 
natural ftate  of  celibacy  for  life — the  fate 
of  man^  here,  who  never  intended  it, 
but  who  having  too  long  poftponed  the 

‘ — 'y  . 

change  of  their  condition,  find,  at  length, 
that  it  is  too  late  to  think1  of  it,  and  lo 
live  all  their  lives  in  a fituation  that 
greatly  leflens  a man’s  value.  An  odd 
volume  of  a fet  of  books  bears  not  the 
value  of  its  proportion  to  the  fet.  What 
think  you  of  the  odd  half  of  a pair  of 
feiffars  ? It  can’t  well  cut  any  thing ; it 
may  poffibly  ferve  to  ferape  a trencher. 

Pray  rtiake-  my  compliments  and  beft 
willies  acceptable  to  your  bride.  I am 
old  and  heavy,  or  I fliould  ere  this  have 
prefented  them  in  perfon.  I fhall  make 
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but  fmall  ufe  of  the  old  man’s  privilege, 
that  of  giving  advice  to  younger  friends. 
Treat  your  wife  always  with  refpedt  5 it 
will  procure  refpeft  to  you,  not  only 
from  her,  but  from  all  that  obferve  it. 
Never  ufe  a flighting  expreflion  to  her, 
even  in  jed;  for  flights  in  jell,  after  fre- 
quent bandyings,  are  apt  to  end  in  angry 
earned:.  Be  dudious  in  your  profeflion, 
and  you  will  be  learned.  Be  induftrious 
and  frugal,  and  you  will  be  rich.  Be 
fober  and  temperate,  and  you  will  be 
healthy.  Be  in  general ' virtuous,  and 
you  will  be  happy.  At  leaft,  you  will, 
by  fuch  conduct,  (land  the  bed  chance 
for  fuch  confequences.  I pray  God  to 
blefs  you  both  ! being  ever  your  affec- 
tionate friend. 


B.  FRANKLIN 
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ON  THE  DEATH  OF  HIS  BROTHER, 
Mr.  JOHN  FRANKLIN. 

. » 

TO  MISS  HUBBARD. 

I CONDOLE  with  you.  We  have 
loft  a moft  dear  and  valuable  relation. 
But  it  is  the  will  of  God  and  nature, 
that  thefe  mortal  bodies  be  laid  afide, 
when  the  foul  is  to  enter  into  real  life. 
This  is  rather  an  embryo  ftate,  a prepa- 
ration for  living.  A man  is  not  com- 
pletely  born  ufttil  he  be  dead.  Why 
then  flhould  we  grieve  that  a new  child 
is  born  among  the  immortals,  a new 
member  added  to  their  happy  lociety  ? 
We  are  fpirits.  That  bodies  fliould  be 
lent  us,  while  they  can  afford  us  plea- 
fure,  affift  us  in  acquiring  knowledge, 
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or  doing  good  to  our  fellow-creatures, 
is  a kind  and  benevolent  adt  of  God. 
When  they  become  unfit  for  thefe  pur- 
poles,  and  afford  ■ us  pain  inftead  of 
pleafure,  inftead  of  an  aid  become  an 
incumbrance,  and  anfwer  none  of  the 
intentions  for  which  they  were  given, 
it  is  equally  kind  and  benevolent  that  a 
way  is  provided  by  which  we  may  get 
rid  of  them.  Death  is  that,  way.  We 
ourfelves,  in  fome  cafes,  prudently  choofe 
a partial  death.  A mangled  painful 
limb,  which  cannot  be  reftored,  we 
willingly  cut  off.  He  who  plucks  out 
a tooth  parts  with  it  freely,  fince  the 
pain  goes  with  it:  and  he  who  quits  the 
whole  body  parts  at  once  with  all  pains, 
and  poflibilities  of  pains  and  difeafes,  it 
was  liable  to,  or  capable  of  making  him 
fuffcr. 

Our  friend  and  we  were  invited 
abroad  on  a party  of  pleafure,  which  is 
B 4 to 
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to  laft  for  ever.  His  chair  was  ready 
firft  j and  he  is  gone  before  us.  We 
could  not  all  conveniently  ftart  together: 
and  why  fh'ould  you  and  I be  grieved 
at  this,  fince  we  are  foon  to  follow,  and 
know  where  to  find  him  ? 

V 

Adieu. 


B,  FRANKLIN. 
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TO  ; THE  LATE 

DOCTOR'  MATHER  OF  BOSTON. 

REV,  SIR, 

* / 

I RECEIVED  your  kind  letter,  with 

your  excellent  advice  to  the  people  of 

> 

the  United  States,  which  I read  with 
great  pl'eafure,  and  hope  it  will  be  duly 
regarded.  Such  writings,  though  they 
may  be  lightly  pafled  over  by  many  read- 
ers, yet,  if  they  make  a deep  impreffion 
on  one  aftive  mind  in  a hundred,  the 
effects  may  be  conliderable. 

Permit  me  to  mention  one  little  in- 

i 

ftance,  which,  though  it  relates  to  myfelfi 
will  not  be  quite  uninterefting  to  you. 
When  I was  a boy,  I met  with  a book 
entitled  « E%s  to  do  good,”  which 
I think  was  written  by  your  father.  It 
had  been  fo  little  regarded  by  a former 

pofieffor. 
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pofiefior,  that  feveral  leaves  of  it  were 
torn  out;  but  the  remainder  gave  ne 
fu:h  a turn  of  thinking,  as  to  have  an 
tnfiuence  on  my  conduct  through  life: 
for  I have  always  fet  a greater  value  on 
the  chara&er  of  a doer  of  good,  than  any 
other  k nd  of  reputation ; and  if  I have 
been,  as  you  feem  to  thnk,  a ufeful  citi- 
zen, the  public  owes  the  advantage  of  it 
to  that  bxik. 

You  mention  your  being  in  your 
feventy-eighth  year.  I am  in  my  fe- 
venty-ninth.  We  are  grown  old  toge- 
ther. It  is  now  more  than  fxty  years 
fince  I left  Bofton;  but  I remember 
well  both  your  father  and  grandfather, 
having  heaid  them  both  in  the  pulpit, 
and  feen  them  in  their  houfes.  The 
faft  t me  I law  your  father  was  in  the 
beginning  of  1724,  when  I vifited  him 
after  my  firft  trip  ro  Pennfylvania.  He 
rece  ved  me  in  his  library ; and,  on  my 
taking  leave,  fhewed  me  a fhorter  way 

out 
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out  of  the  houfe,  through  a narrow  paf- 
fage,  which  was  croffed  by  a beam  over- 
head. We  were  (till  talking  as  I with- 
drew, he  accompanying  me  behind,  and 
I turning  partly  towards  him,  when  he 
fa  id  haftily,  “ Stoop,  ftoop !”  I did 
not  underftand  him  till  I felt  my  head 
hit  againft  the  beam.  He  was  a man 
who  never  miffed  any  occafion  of  giving 
inftrudtion;  and  upon  this  he  laid  to  me: 
“ You  are  young,  and  have  the  world 
“ before  you  : Hoop  as  you  go  through 
“ it>  and  you  will  mifs  many  hard 
“ thumps.”  This  advice,  thus  beat  into 
my  head,  has  frequently  been  of  ufe  to 
me  ; and  I often  think  of  it,  when  I lee 
pride  mortified,  and  misfortunes  brought 
upon  people  by  their  carrying  their  heads 
.too  high. 

I long  much  to  fee  again  my  native 
place  and  once  hoped  to  lay  my  bones 
there.  I left  it  in  1723.  I vifited  it  in 
*733>  174 3>  1 753^  and  17635  and  in 

*7  73 
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1773  I was  in  England.  In  1775  I 
had  a fight  of  it,  but  could  not  enter,  it 
being  in  pofil'ffion  of  the  enemy.  I did 
hope  to  have  been  there  in  1783,  but 
could  not  obtain  my  difmifiion  from  this 
employment  here ; and  now  I fear  I . 
fhail  never  have  that  happinefs.  My 
belt  wifhes  however  attend  my  dear  coun- 
try, “ EJlo  perpctua !”  It  is  now  blefled 
with  an  excellent  conftitution  : may  it 
laft  for  ever  ! 

This  powerful  monarchy  continues 
its  friendthip  for  the  United  States.  It 
is  a friendfhip  of  the  utmoft  importance 
to  our  fecurity,  and  fhould  be  carefully 
cultivated.  Britain  has  not  yet  well 
digefted  the  lofs  of  its  dominion  over 
us  ; and  has  ftill  at  times  fome  flattering 
' hopes  of  recovering  it.  Accidents  may 
increafe  thofe  hopes,  and  encourage  dan- 
gerous attempts.  A breach  between  us 
and  France  would  infallibly  bring  the 
Englifiragain  upon  our  backs:  and  yet 

wc 
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we  have  fome  wild  beafts  among  our 
countrymen,  who  are  endeavouiing  to 
weaken  that  connexion. 

Let  us  preferve  our  reputation',  by  per- 
forming our  engagements;  our  credit,  by 
fulfilling  our  contracts;  and  our  friends, 
by  gratitude  and  kindnefs  : for  we  know 
not  how  foon  we  may  again  have  occa- 
f on  for  all  of  them. 

With  great  and  fincere  efteem, 

I have  the  honour  to  be, 

Reverend  Sir, 

Your  moft  obedient  and 
moft  humble  fervant, 

PASSY 1 7ty  franklin. 
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THE  WHISTLE  : 

- . \ ’ - i i ; ; . 

A TRUE  STORY. 

• -i  T . " i.  ;•••  i 


WRITTEN  TO  HIS  NEPHEW. 

W HEN  I was  a child,  at  feven  years 
old,  my  fi  iends,  on  a holiday,  filled  my 
pocket  with  coppers.  I went  direftly 
to  a fhop  where  they  fold  toys  for  ch  1- 
dren  ; and  being  charmed  with  the 
found  of  a whijile  that'  I met  by  the  way 
in  the  hands  of  another  boy,  I volunta- 
rily offered  him  all  my  money  for  one. 
I then  came  home,  and  went  whiffling 
all  over  the  houfe,  much  pleafed  with 
my  whijile , but  difturbing  all  the  family. 
My  brothers,  and  fillers,  and  coufins, 
underftanding  the  barga  n I had  made, 
told  me  I had  given  four  times  as  much 
for  it  as  it  was  worth.  This  put  me  in 
mind  what  good  things  I might  have 
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bought  with  the  reft  of  the  money  ; and 
they  laughed  at  me  fo  much  for  my  folly, 
that  I cried  with  vexation ; and  the  re- 
ftedtion  gave  me  more  chagrin  than  the 
wbijlle  gave  me  pleafure. 

This  however  was  afterwards  of  ufe 
to  me,  the  impreflion  continuing  on  my 
mind;  fo  that  often,  when  I was  tempted 
to  buy  fome  unneceffary  thing,  I laid  to 
myfelf.  Don’t  give  too  much  for  the  whiftle ; 
and  fo  I faved  my  money. 

As  I grew  up,  came  into  the  world,  and 
obferved  the  actions  of  men,  I thought 
I met  with  many,  very  many,  who  gave 
too  much  for  the  whiflle. 

When  I faw  any  one  too  ambitious  of 
court  favour,  facrificing  his  time  in  at- 
tendance on  levees,  his  repofe,  his  liber- 
ty, his  virtue,  and  perhaps  his  friends, 
to  attain  it,  Ihave  laid  to  myfelf,  This 
man  gives  too  much  for  his  whiflle. 

When  I faw  another  fond  of  populari- 
ty, conftantly  employing  himfclf  in  po- 
litical 
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litical  buttles,  neglecting  his  own  affairs, 
and  ruining  them  by  that  negleCt : He 
"pays ,■  indeed \ fays  I,  tbo  much  for  his 
whiftle. 

If  I knew  a mifer,  who  gave  up  every 
kind  of  comfortable  living,  all  ifoe  plea- 
fure  of  doing  good  to  others,  all  the 
efteem  of  his  fellow-citizens,  and  the 
joys  of  benevolent  friendfhip,  for  the 
fake  of  accumulating  wealth ; Poor  man! 
fays  I,  you  do  indeed  pny  too  much  for  your 
whiftle.  f 

When  I meet  a man  of  pleasure  fa- 
crificing  every  laudable  improvement 
of  the  mind,  or  of  his  fortune,  to  mere 
corporeal  fenfations  ; Miflaken  man , fays 
I,  you  are  providing  pain  for  yourf elf  in - 
fiead  of  pie  afure : you  give  too  much  for  your 
whiftle. 

If  I fee  one  fond  of  fine  clothes,  fine 
furniture,  fine  'equipages,  all  above  his 
. fortune,  for  which  he  contracts  debts, 
and  ends  his  career  in  prifon ; Alas , lays  I, 

he 
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he  has  paid  dear , very  dear , for  his 
ivhijile. ' 

When  I fee  a beautiful,  fweet-tem- 
pered  girl  married  to  an  ill-natured  brute 
of  a hulband  : What  a pity  it  isy  lays  J, 
that  Jhe  has  paid Jo  much  for  a whijile  ! 

In  fhort,  I conceived  that  great  part  of 
the  miferies  of  mankind  were  brought 
upon  them  by  the  falfe  eftimate  they 
had  made  of  the  value  of  things,  and  by 
their  giving  too  much  for  their  whijlles. 
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A PETITION 

TO  THOSE  IV HO  HAVE  THE  SUPERINTENDENCE' 
OF  EDUCATION. 

I ADDRESS  myfelf  to  all  the  friends  of 
youth,  and  conjure  them  to  direct  their 
compaHionate  regards  to  my  unhappy 
fate,  in  order  to  remove  the  prejudices  of 
which  I am  the  victim.  There  are  twin 
filters  of  us : and  the  two  eyes  of  man 
do  not  more  refemble,  nor  are  capable  of 
being  upon  better  terms  with  each  other, 
than  my  filter  and  myfelf,  were  it  not  for 
the  partiality  of  our  parents,  who  make 
the  molt  injurious  diltindtions  between 
us.  From  my  infancy,  I have  been  led 
to  confider  my  filter  as  a being  of  a more 
elevated  rank.  I was  fuffered  to  grow 
up  ^without  the  lealt  inltrudtion,  while 
nothing  was  fpared  in  her  education. 

She 
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She  had  mailers  to  teach  her  writing, 
drawing,  mufic,  and  other  accomplilh- 
ments;  but  if  by  chance  I touched  a 
pencil,  a pen,  or  a needle,  I was  bitterly 
rebuked : and  more  than  once  I have 
been  beaten  for  being  awkward,  and  want- 
ing  a graceful  manner.  It  is  true,  my 
lifter  alfociated  me  with  her  upon  fome 
occafions  ; but  fire  always  made  a point 
of  taking  the  lead,  calling  upon  me  only 
from  necefiity,  or  to  figure  by  her  fide. 

But  conceive  not,  Sirs,  that  my  com- 
plaints are  inftigated  merely  by  vanity — 
No;  my  uneafinefs  is  occafioned  by  an  ob- 
ject much  more  ferious.  It  is  the  pracl  fee 
in  our  family,  that  the  whole  bufinefs  of 
• providing  for  its  fubfiflence  falls  upon  my 
fifter  and  myfelf.  If  any  indifpofition 
fhould  attack  my  filter— and  I mention 
it  in  confidence,  upon  this  occafion,  that 
file  is  fubjedt  to  the  gout,  the  rheumatilm, 
and  cramp,  without  making  mention  of 
other  accidents — what  would  be  the  fate 
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of  our  poor  family  ? Mull  not  the  regret 
of  our  parents  be  excdfive,  at  having 
placed  fo  great  a difference  between 
filters  who  are  fo  perfedly  equal  ? Mas  ! 
we  mult  perifh  from  diftrefs:  for  it  would 
not  be  in  my  power  even  to  fcrawl  a fup- 
pliant  petition  for  relief,  having  been 
obliged  to  employ  the  hand  of  another  in 
tranfcribing  the  requeft  which  I have  now 
the  honour  to  prefer  to  you. 

Condefcend,  Sirs,  to  make  my  parents 
fenfible  of  the  injuftice  of  an  exclufive 
tendernefs,  and  of  the  necefTity  of  diftri-  . 
buting  their  care  and  affedtion  among  ah 
their  children  equally. 

I am,  with  a profound  refpeft. 

Sirs, 

Your  obedient  fervant, 

THE  LEFT  HAND. 
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THE 

HANDSOME  AND  DEFORMED  LEG. 

There  are  two  forts  of  people  in  the 
world,  who,  with  equal  degrees  of  health 
and  wealth,  and  the  other  comforts  of 
life,  become,  the  one  happy,  and  the 
other  miferable.  This  arifes  very  much 
from  the  different  views  in  which  they 
confider  things,  qaerfons,  and  events ; 
and  the  effedl  of  thofe  different  view? 
upon  their  own  minds. 

In  whatever  fitua'ion  men  can  be 
placed,  they  may  find  conveniences  and 
inconveniences : in  whatever  company, 
they  may  find  perfons  and  converfation 
more  or  lefs  pleafing : at  whatever  table, 
they  may  meet  with  meats  and  drinks  of 
better  and  worfe  tafte,  difhes  better  and 
C 3 worfe 
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worfe  dreffed:  in  whatever  climate,  they 
will  find  good  and  bad  weather : under 
whatever  government,  they  may  find 
good  and  bad  laws,  and  good  and  bad 
adminiftration  of  thofe  laws : in  what- 
ever poem,  or  work  of  genius,  they  may 
fee  faults  and  beauties  : in  almoft  every 
face,  and  every  perfon,  they  may  difco- 
ver  fine  features  and  defedls,  good  and 
bad  qualities. 

Under  thefe  circumftances,  the  two 
forts  of  people  above  mentioned  fix  their 
attention  ; thofe  who  are  difpofed  to  be 
happy,  on  the  conveniences  of  things, 
the  pleafant  parts  of  converfation,  the 
well  dreffed  difhes,  the  .goodnefs  of  the 
wines,  the  fine  weather,  &c.  and  enjoy 
all  with  cheerfulnefs.  Thofe  who  are  to 
be  unhappy,  think  and  fpeak  only  of  the 
contraries.  Hence  they  are  continually 
difcontented  themfelves,  and,  by  their  re- 
marks, four  the  pleafures  of  l'ociety,  offend 

perfonally  many  people,  and  make  them - 
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Selves  every  where  difagreeable.  If  this 
turn  of  mind  was  founded  in  nature,  fuch 
unhappy  perfons  would  be  the  more  to  be 
pitied.  But  as  the  dilpofition  to  cri- 
ticife,  and  to  be  difgufted,  is,  perhaps, 
taken  up  originally  by  imitation,  and  is, 
unawares,  grown  into  a habit,  which, 
though  at  prefent  ftrong,  may  neverthe- 
lefs  be  cured,  when  thofe  who  have  it  are 
convinced  of  its  bad  effects  on  their  feli- 
city ; I hope  this  little  admonition  may 
be  of  ferrice  to  them,  and  put  them 
on  changing  a habit,  which,  though  in  the 
exercife  it  is  chiefly  an  a<5b  of  imagina- 
tion, yet  has  ferious  confequences  in  life, 
as  it  brings  on  real  griefs  and  misfortunes. 
For  as  many  are  offended  by,  and  no- 
body loves,  this  fort  of  people  ; no  one 
fhows  them  more  than  the  moft  commpn 
civility  and  refpeft,  and  fcarcely  that; 
and  this  frequently  puts  "them  out  of 
humour,  and  draws  them  into  difputes 
C 4 and 
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and  contentions.  If  they  aim  at  obtain- 
ing fome  advantage  in  rank  or  fortune, 
nobody  wiflies  them  fuccefs,  or  will  ftir 
a ftep,  or  fpeak  a word,  to  favour  their 
pretenlions.  If  they  incur  public  cenlure 
or  difgrace,  no  one  will  defend  or  excufe, 
and  many  join  to  aggravate,  their  mifcon- 
du£t,  and  render  them  completely  odious. 
If  thefe  people  will  not  change  this  bad 
habit,  and  condefcend  to  be  pleafed 
with  what  is  pleafing,  without  fretting 
themfelves  and  others  about  the  con- 
traries, it  is  good  for  others  to  avoid  an 
acquaintance  with  them ; which  is  al- 
ways difagreeable,  and  fometimes  very 
inconvenient,  efpecially  when  one  finds 
onefelf  entangled  in  their  quarrels. 

An  old  philofophical  friend  of  mine 
was  grown,  from  experience,  very  cau- 
tious in  this  particular,  and  carefully 
avoided  any  intimacy  with  fu:h  people. 
He  had,  like  other  philofophers,  a ther- 
mometer 
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mometer  to  fhow  him  the  heat  of  the 
weather;  and  a barometer,  to  mark  when 
it  was  likely  to  prove  good  or  bad  ; but 
there  being  no  inftrument  invented  to 
dilcover,  at  firft  fight,  this  unpleafing 
dilpofition  in  a perfon,  he,  for  that  pur- 
pofe,  made  ufe  of  his  legs;-  one  of  which 
was  remarkably  handfome,  the  other,  by 
fome  accident,  crooked  and  deformed. 
If  a ftranger,  at  the  firft  interview,  regard- 
ed his  ugly  leg  more  than  his  handfome 
one,  he  doubted  him.  If  he  fpoke  of  it, 
and  took  no  notice  of  the  handfome  leg, 
that  was  fufficient  to  determine  my  phi- 
lofopher  to  have  no  further  acquaintance 
with  him.  Every  body  has  not  this 
two-legged  inftrument;  but  every  one, 
with  a little  attention,  may  obferve  figns 
of  that  carping,  fault-finding  dilpofition, 
and  take  the  fame  refolution  of  avoiding 
the  acquaintance  of  thofe  infefted  with 
it.  I therefore  advife  thole  critical,  que- 
rulous, 
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rulous,  difcontented,  unhappy  people, 
that  if  they  wifh  to  be  refpected  and  be- 
loved by  others,  and  happy  in  them- 
felves,  they  fhould  leave  off  looking  at  the 
ugly  leg. 
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CONVERSATION 

OF  A 

COMP  ANT  OF  EPHEMERA; 

WITH  THE  SOLILOQUY  OF  ONE  ADVANCED  IN 
AGE. 


TO  MADAME  BRILLIANT. 


Yo  U may  remember,  my  dear  friend, 
that  when  we  lately  fpent  that  happy  day 
in  the  delightful  garden  and  fweet  fociety 
of  the  Moulin  Joly , I (topped  a little  in  one 
of  our  walks,  and  (laid  fome  time  behind 
the  company.  We  had  been  fhown 
numberlefs  Ikeletons  of  a kind  of  little 
fly  called  an  Ephemera,  whofe  fucceflive 
generations,  we  were  told,  were  bred 

and 
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and  expired  within  the  day.  I happen- 
ed to  lee  a living  company  of  them  on  a 
leaf,  who  appeared  to  be  engaged  in 
converfation.  You  know  I underftand 
all  the  inferior  animal  tongues ; my  too 
great  application  to  the  ftudy  of  them 
is  the  beft  excule  I can  give  for  the 
little  progrefs  I have  made  in  your  charm- 
ing language.  I liftened  through  curio- 
fity  to  the  difcourfe  of  thefe  little  crea- 
tures ■,  but  as  they,  in  their  national  viva- 
city, fpoke  three  or  four  together,  I 
could  make  but  little  of  their  converfa- 
tion. I found,  however,  by  fome  broken 
expreffions  that  I heard  now  and  then, 
they  were  difputing  warmly  on  the  merit 
of  two  foreign  muficians,  one  a coufin , 
the  other  a mujcheto ; in  which  difputc 
they  fpent  their  time,  feeming'y  as  re- 
gardlcls  of  the  fhortnefs  of  life  as  if  they 
had  been  fure  of  living  a month.  Hap- 
py people  ! thought  1,  you  live  certainly 
under  a wife,  juft,  and  mild  government, 
6 fincc 
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lince  you  have  no  public  grievances  to 
complain  of,  nor  any  fubjeCt  of  conten- 
tion, but  the  perfections  or  imperfections 
of  foreign  mulic.  I turned  my  head 
from  them  to  an  old  gn.y-headed  one, 
who  was  fingle  on  another  leaf,  and 
talking  to  himfelf.  B ing  amufed  with 
his  ibliloquy,  I put  it  down  in  writing, 
in  hopes  it  will  likewile  amufe  her  to 
whom  I am  lb  much  indebted  for  the 
mod  pleafing  of  all  amufements,  her 
delicious  company,  and  heavenly  har- 
mony. 

“ It  wac,”  fays  he,  “ the  opinion  of 
,c  learned  philofophers  of  our  race,  who 
“ lived  and  floi  rifhed  long  before  my 
“ time,  that  this  vaft  world,  the  Moulin 
(C  7°ly>  could  not  itfelf  fu  fill  more  than 
cc  eighteen  hours : and  I think  there 

<c  was  fome  foun  dation  for  that  opinion ; 
“ fnce,  by  the  apparent  motion  of  the 
“ gr  *at  luminary  that  gives  life  to  all 
“ nature,  and  which  in  my  time  has  evi- 

“/de  ntly 
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“ dently  declined  confiderably  towards  the 
“ ocean  at  the  end  of  our  earth,  it  mull 
<f  then  finilh  its  courfe,  be  extinguifhed 
“ in  the  waters  that  furround  us,  and 
“ leave  the  world  in  cold  and  daiknefs, 
<c  necelfarily  producing  univerfal  death 
“ and  deftrudtion.  I have  lived  feven 
<c  of  thofe  hours ; a great  age,  being  no 
“ lefs  t han  420  minutes  of  time.  How 
tf  very  few  of  us  continue  fo  long ! I 
ct  have  feen  generations  born,  flourifh, 
<c  and  expire.  My  prelent  friends  are 
“ the  children  and  grand-children  of  the 
tc  friends  of  my  youth,  who  are  now, 
“ alas,  no  more ! And  I mull  loon 
<c  follow  them;  for,  by  the  courfe  of  na- 
“ ture,  though  Hill  in  health,  I cannot 
“ expedl  to  live  above  feven  or  eight 
“ minutes  longer.  What  now -avails  all 
cc  my  toil  and  labour,  in  amaffing  honcy- 
<c  dew  on  this  leaf,  wh:ch  I cannot  live 
“ to  enjoy  ? What  the  political  llrnggles 
<c  I have  been  engaged-in,  for  the  good 
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“ of  my  compatriot  inhabitants  of  this 
f(  bufh,ormyphilofophical  ft udies,  for  the 
“ benefit  of  our  race  in  general  ? for  in 
“ poli  ics  (what  can  laws  do  without  mo- 
“ rals  ?)  our  prefent  race  of  ephemerae  will 
tc  in  a courfe  of  minutes  become  corrupt, 
“ like  thofe  of  other  and  older  bufhes, 
“ and  confequently  as  wretched.  And 
cc  in  philofophy  how  fmall  our  progrefs ! 
ft  Alas ! art  is  long,  and  life  is  fhort ! 
cc  My  friends  wo  aid  comfort  me  with 
“ the  idea  of  a name,  they  fay,  I ftinll 
“ leave  behind  me ; and  they  tell  me  I 
“ have  lived  long  enough  to  nature  and 
to  glory.-  But  what  will  fame  be  to 
“ an  ephemera  who  no  longer  exifts  ? 
cc  and  what  will  become  of  all  hiftory  in 
" the  eighteenth  hour,  when  the  world 
cc  itfelf,  even  the  whole  Moulin  Joly , 
Ihall  come  to  its  end,  and  be  buried  in 
“ univeiftl  ruin  ? ’ 

To  me,  after  all  my  eager  purfuits,  no 
lolid'  pleafures  now  remain,  but  the  re- 

fledtioft 
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fledtion  of  a long  life  fpent  in  meahing 
well,  the  fenfib'e  converfation  of  a few 
good  lady  ephemera^  and  now  and  then 
a kind  frrfile  and  a tune  from  the  ever 
amiable  Brilliant. 

B.  FRANKLIN. 
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MORALS  of  CHESS. 

P LAYING  at  chefs  is  the  moft  ancient 
and  moft  univerfal  game  known  among 
men;  for  its  original  is  beyond  the  me- 
mory of  hiftory,  and  it  has,  for  number- 
lefs  ages,  been  the  amufement  of  all  the 
civilized  nations  of  Afia,  the  Perfians, 
the  Indians,  and  the  Chinefe.  Europe 
has  had  it  above  a thouland  years ; the 
Spaniards  have  fpread  it  over  their  part 
of  America,  and  it  begins  lately  to  make 
its  appearance  in  thefe  ftates.  It  is  fo 
interefting  in  itfelf,  as  not  to  need  the 
view  of  gain  to  induce  engaging  in 
it;  and  thence  it  is  never  played  for 
money.  1 hofe,  therefore,  who  have 
leifure  for  fuch  diverfions,  cannot  find 
one  that  is  more  innocent;  and  the  folio  w- 
ing  piece,  written  with  a view  to  cor- 
VolJ“-  D reft 
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redt  (among  a few  young  friends)  fome 
little  improprieties  in  the  pradfice  of  it, 
fhews  at  the  fame  time  that  it  may,  irr 
its  effects  on  the  mind,  be  not  merely 
innocent,  but  advantageous,  to  the  van- 
quilhed  as  well  as  the  vidtor. 

THE  game  of  chefs  is  not  merely  an 
Mle  amufement.  Several  very  valuable 
qualities  of  the  mind,  ufeful  in  the  courie 
of  human  life,-  are  to  be  acquired  or 
ftrengthened  by  it,  fo  as  to  become  ha- 
bits, ready  on  all  occafions.  For  life  is 
a kind  of  chefs,  in  which  we  have  often 
points  to  gain,  and  competitors  or  adver- 
faries  to  contend  with,  and  in  which  there 
is  a vaft  variety  of  good  and  ill  events, 
that  are,  in  fome  degree,  the  effedts  of 
prudence  or  the  want  of  it.  By  playing 
at  chefs,  then,  we  may  learn, 

I.  Forejight , which  looks  a little  into 
futurity,  and  confiders  the  confequences. 
that  may  attend  an  adtion : for  it  is 

continually 
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continually  occurring  to  the  player,  te  If 
fC  I move  this  piece,  what  will  be  the 
“ advantage  of  my  new  fituation  ? What 
“ ufe  can  my  adverfary  make  of  it  to 
ff  annoy  me  ? What  other  moves  can  I 
“ make  to  fupport  it,  and  to  defend  my- 
“ felf  from  his  attacks?” 

II.  Circumjpeftion , which  furveys  the 
whole  chefs-board,  or  fcene  of  a6Uon, 
the  relations  of  the  feveral  pieces  and 
fituations,  the  dangers  they  are  reflec- 
tively expofed  to,  the  feveral  poffibilities 
of  their  aiding  each  other,  the  probabili- 
ties that  the  adverfary  may  make  this 
or  that  move,  and  attack  this  or  the  other 
piece,  and  what  different  means  can  be 
ufed  to  avoid  his  ftroke,  or  turn  its  con- 
fequences  again!!  him. 

Ilk  Caution,  not  to  make  our  moves 
too  haftily.  This  habit  is  bed  acquired 
by  obferving  ftridlly  the  laws  of  the 
game,  fuch  as,  <c  If  you  touch  a piece, 
you  mud  move  it  fomewhere  ; if  you 
D 2 « fet 
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“ let  it  down,  you  muft  let  it  Hand 
and  it  is  therefore  beft  that  thefe  rules 
fhould  be  obferved,  as  the  game  thereby 
becomes  more  the  image  of  human  life, 
and  particularly  of  war ; in  which,  if 
you  have  incautioufly  put  yourfelf  into 
a bad  and  dangerous  pofition,  you  cannot 
obtain  your  enemy's  leave  to  withdraw 
your  troops,  and  place  them  more  fe- 
curely,  but  you  muft  abide  all  the  confe- 
quences  of  your  rafhnefs. 

And  laftly,  we  learn  by  chefs  the  ha- 
bit of  not  being  dijcouraged  by  prefnt  bad 
'appearances- in  the  fiat e of  our  affairs , the 
habit  of  hoping  for  a favourable  change,  and 
.that  of  perf evening  in  the  fearch  of  ref  ounces. 
The  game  is  fo  full  of  events,  there  is 
fuch  a variety’ of  turns  in  it,  the  fortune  of 
it  is  fo  fubjedt  to  fudden  viciffitudes,  and 
one  fo  frequently,  after  long  contempla- 
tion, difcovers  the  means  of  extricating 
onefelf  from  a luppofed  infurmountable 

difficulty,  that  one  is  encouraged  to  con- 
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tinue  the  conteft  to  the  tail,  in  hopes  of 
victory  by  our  own  (kill,  or  at  leaft  of 
giving  a ftale  mate  by  the  negligence  of 
our  adverfary.  And  whoever  confiders, 
what  in  chefs  he  often  fees  inftances  of, 
that  particular  pieces  of  iuccefs  are  apt 
to  produce  prefumption,  and  its  confe- 
quent  inattention,  by  which  the  lols  may 
be  recovered,  will  learn  not  to  be  too 
much  difcouraged  by  the  prefent  fuccefs 
of  his  adverfary,  nor  to  defpair  of  final 
good  fortune,  upon  every  little  check 
he  receives  in  the  purfuit  of  it. 

That  we  may,  therefore,  be  induced 
more  frequently  to  choofe  this  benefi- 
cial amufement,  in  preference  to  others 
which  are  not  attended  with  the  fame 
advantages,  every  circumftance  which 
may  increafe  the  pleafures  of  it  fhould 
be  regarded ; and  every  adlion  or  word 
that  is  unfair,  difrefpe&ful,  or  that  in 
any  way  may  give  uneafinefs,  fhould  be 
avoided,  as  contrary  to  the  immediate 
D 3 intention 
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intention  of  both  the  players,  which  is,  to 
pafs  the  time  agreeably. 

Therefore,  firft,  If  it  is  agreed  to  play 
according  to  the  fttidl  rules;  then  thofe 
rules  are  to  be  exadtly  obferved  by  both 
parties,  and  fliould  not  be  infilled  on 
for  one  fide,  while  deviated  from  by  the 
other — for  this  is  not  equitable. 

Secondly,  If  it  is  agreed  not  to  oblerve 
the  rules  exa&ly,  but  one  party  demands 
indulgencies,  he  Ihould  then  be  as  will- 
ing to  allow  them  to  the  other. 

Thirdly,  No  falfe  move  fliould  ever  be 
made  to  extricate  yourfelf  out  of  a dif- 
ficulty, or  to  gain  an  advantage.  There 
can  be  no  pleafure  in  playing  with  a 
perfon  once  detedled  in  fuch  unfair 
pra£lices. 

Fourthly,  If  your  adverfary  is  long 
in  playing,  you  ought  not  to  hurry  him, 
or  exprefs  any  uneafinefs  at  his  delay. 
You  fliould  not  fing,  nor  whillle,  nor 
look  at  your  watch,  nor  take  up  a book 

to 
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to  read,  nor  make  a tapping  with  your 
feet  on  the  floor,  or  with  your  fingers  on 
the  table,  nor  do  any  thing  that  may 
difturb  his  attention.  For  all  thefe  things 
difpleale  ■,  and  they  do  not  ihew  your 
fkill  in  playing,  but  your  craftinefs  or 
your  rudenefs. 

Fifthly,  You  ought  not  to  endeavour 
to  ainufe  and  deceive  your  adverfary, 
by  pretending  to  have  made  bad  moves, 
and  faying  that  you  have  now  loft  the 
game,  -in  order  to  make  him  lecure  and 
carelefs,  and  inattentive  to  your  fchemes : 
for  this  is  fraud  and  deceit,  not  fkill  in 
the  game. 

Sixthly,  You  muft  not,  when  you 
have  gained  a vi&ory,  ufe  any  triumph- 
ing or  infulting  expreflion,  nor  fhow 
too  much  plealure ; but  endeavour  to 
confole  your  adverfary,  and  make  him 
lefs  difiatisfied  with  himfelf,  by  every 
kind  of  civil  expreflion  that  may  be 
%ifed  with  truth,  fuch  as,  cc  You  under- 
D 4 ftand 
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fc  ftand  the  game  better  than  I,  but  you 
“ are  a little  inattentive  or,  cc  You 
play  too  faft  or,  “ You  had  the  belt 
tc  of  the  game,  but  fomething  happened 
“ to  divert  your  thoughts,  and  that  turned 
“ it  in  my  favour.” 

Seventhly,  If  you  are  a fpe£lator 
while  others  play,  obferve  the  molt  per- 
fect filence.  For  if  you  give  advice 
you  ofFend  both  parties  j him  againfl; 
whom  you  give  it,  becaufe  it  may  caufe 
the  lofs  of  his  game  ; him  in  whofe  fa- 
vour you  give  it,  becaufe,' though  it  be  - 
good,  and  he  follows  it,  he  lofes  the 
pleafure  he  might  have  had,  if  you  had 
permitted  him  to  think  until  it  had  oc- 
curred to  himfelf.  Even  after  a move, 
cr  moves,  you  mull  not,  by  replacing  the 
pieces,  fhew  how  it  might  have  been 
placed  better : for  that  difpleafes,  and  may 
occafion  disputes  and  doubts  about  their 
true  fituation.  All  talking  to  the  play- 
ers leflfens  or  diverts  their  attention,  and 
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is  therefore  unpleafing.  Nor  Ihould  you 
give  the  leaf!  hint  to  either  party,  by  any 
kind  of  noife  or  motion.  If  you  do, 
you  are  unworthy  to  be  a fpedtator.  If 
you  have  a mind  to  exercife  or  fhow 
your  judgment,  do  it  in  playing  your 
own  game,  when  you  have  an  opportu- 
nity, not  in  criticifing,  or  meddling  with, 
or  counfelling  the  play  of  others. 

Laftly,  If  the  game  is  not  to  be  play- 
ed rigoroufly,  according  to  the  rules 
above  mentioned,  then  moderate  your 
defire  of  vi&ory  over  your  adverfary, 
and  be  pleafed  with  one  over  yourfelf. 
Snatch  not  eagerly  at  every  advantage 
offered  by  his  unfkilfulnefs  or  inatten- 
tion} but  point  out  to  him  kindly,  that 
by  luch  a move  he  places  or  leaves  a 
piece  in  danger  and  unfupported ; that 
by  another  he  will  put  his  king  in  a pe^ 
li'Ous  fituation,  &c.  By  this  generous 
civility  (fo  oppofite  to  the  unfairnels 
above  forbidden)  you  may,  indeed,  hap- 
pen 
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pen  to  lofe  the  game  to  your  opponent, 
but  you  will  win  what  is  better,  his 
efteem,  his  refpe<5t,  and  his  affe&ion ; 
together  with  the  filent  approbation  and 
good-will  of  impartial  fpe&ators. 
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THE 

ART  OF  PROCURING  PLEASANT 
DREAMS. 

INSCRIBED  TO  MISS  ***. 

Being  written  at  her  requejl. 

As  a great  part  of  our  life  is  fpent  in 
fleep,  during  which  we  have  fometimes 
pleafing,  and  fometimes  painful  dreams, 
it  becomes  of  fome  confequence  to  ob- 
tain the  one  kind,  and  avoid  the  other ; 
for,  whether  real  or  imaginary,  pain  is 
pain,  and  pleafure  is  pleafure.  If  we 
can  Deep  without  dreaming,  it  is  well 
that  painful  dreams  are  avoided.  If, 
while  we  Reep,  we  can  have  any  pleafing 
it  is,  as  the  French  fay,  tant 

gagne. 
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gagne,  fo  much  added  to  the  pleafure  of 
life. 

To  this  end  it  is,  in  the  firft  place, 
neceflary  to  be  careful  in  preferving 
health,  by  due  exercife,  and  great 
temperance  for,  in  ficknefs,  the  ima- 
gination is  difturbed  ; and  difagree- 
able,  fometimes  terrible,  ideas  are  apt 
to  prefent  themfelves.  Exercife  fhould 
precede  meals,  not  immediately  follow 
them : the  firft  promotes,,  the  lacer, 
nnlefs  moderate,  obftn  £ls  digeftion. 
If,  after  exercife,  we  feed  Iparingly,  the 
digeftion  will  be  eafy  and,  good,  the 
body  lightfome,  the  temper  cheerful,  and 
all  the  animal  funftions  performed  agree- 
ably. Sleep,  when  it  follows,  will  be 
natural  and  undifturbed.  While  indo- 
lence,  with  full  feeding,  occafions  night- 
mares and  horrors  inexpreftible  . we  fall 
from  precipices,  are  aftaulted  by  wild 
beads,  murderers,  and  demons,  and  ex- 
perience 
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perience  every  variety  of  diftrefs.  Qb- 
lerve,  however,  that  the  quantities  of 
food  and  exercife  are  relative  things : 
thofe  who  move  much  may,  and  indeed' 
ought  to  eat  more ; thofe  who  ufe  little 
exercife,  Ihould  eat  little.  In  general, 
mankind,  fince  the  improvement  of 
cookery,  eat  about  twice  as.  much  as  na- 
ture requires.  Suppers  are  not  bad,  if 
we  have  not  dined ; but  reftlefs  nights 
naturally  follow  hearty  flippers  after  full 
dinners.  Indeed,  as  there  is  a difference 
in  conftitutions,  fome  reft  well  after  thefe 
meals ; it  cofts  them  only  a frightful 
dream,  and  an  * apoplexy,  after  which 
they  deep  till  doomfday.  Nothing  is 
more  common  in  the  newlpapers,  than 
inftances  of  people,  who,  after  eating  a 
hearty  fupper,  are  found  dead  a-bed  in 
the  morning. 

Another  means  of  preferving  health, 
to  be  attended  to,  is  the  having  a con- 
ftant  fupply  oft  frefti  air  in  your  bed- 
chamber. 
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chamber.  It  has  been  a great  miftakej 
the  fleeping  in  rooms  exadtly  clofed,  and 
in  beds  furfounded  by  curtains.  No 
'outward  air,  that  may  come  in  to  you, 
is  fo  unwholfome  as  the  unchanged  air, 
often  breathed,  of  a clofe  chamber.  As 
bo  ling  water  does  not  grow  hotter  by 
longer  boiling,  if  the  particles  that  re- 
ce.ve  greater  heat  can  efcape;  fo  living 
b dies  do  not  putiofy,  if  the  patt  cles, 
as  fall  as  they  become  putrid,  can  be 
thr  wn  off.  Nature  expels  them  by  the 
pores  of  the  Ikin  and  lungs,  and  in  a free 
open  air  th;y  are  carried  off;  but,  in 
a clofe  room,  we  receive  them  again  and 
again,  though  they  become  more  and 
more  corrupt.  A number  of  perfons 
crowded  into  a fmall  room,  thus  fjpoil  the 
air  in  a few  minutes,  and  even  render  it 
mortal,  as  in  the  Black  Hole  at  Calcutta. 
A lingle  pe  fon  is  faid  to  fpoil  only  a gal- 
lon of  air  per  minute*  and  therefore  re- 
quires a longer  time  to  fpo  1 a chamber- 

full; 
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full ; but  it  is  done,  however,  in  propor- 
tion, and  many  putrid  disorders  hence 
have  their  origin.  It  is  recorded  of  Me- 
thufalem,  who,  being  the  longed  liver, 
maybe  fuppoled  to  have  bed  preferved his 
health,  that  he  dept  always  in  the  open 
air;  for,  when  he  had  lived  five  hundred 
years,  an  angel  faid'  to  him;  f<  Arile, 
“ Methufalem,  and  build  thee  an  houfe ; 
“ for  thou  fhalt  live  yet  five  hundred 
“ years  longer.”  But  Methufalem  an- 
fivered  and  faid:  “ If  I am  to  live  but 
“ five  hundred  years  longer,  it  is  not 
“ worth  while  to  build  me  an  houfe — I 
<c  will  deep  in  the  air  as  I have  been  ufed 
**  to  do.”  Phyficians,  after  having  for 
ages  contended  that  the  fick  fhould  not 
be  indulged  with  frefh  air,  have  at  length 
difcovered  that  it  may  do  them  good. 
It  is  therefore  to  be  hoped  that  they 
may  in  time  difcover  likewife,  that  it 
is  not  hurtful  to  thofe  who  are  in  health ; 
•and  that  we  may  be  then  cured  of  the 
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a'irepbpbia  that  at  prefent  diftrefies  weak 
minds,  and  makes  them  choofe  to  be 
(tided  and  poifoned,  rather  than  leave 
open  the  window  of  a bed-chamber,  or 
put  down  the  glafs  of  a coach.  » 

Confined  air,  when  laturated  with  per- 
fpirable  matter  *,  will  not  receive  more  : 
and  that  matter  nnift  remain  in  our  bo- 
dies, and  occafion  difeales  : but  it  gives 
Come  previous  notice  of  its  being  about 
to  be  hurtful,  , by  producing  certain 
uneafineffes,  (light  indeed  at  firlt,  fuch 
as,  with  regard  to  the  lungs,  is  a tickling 
fenfation,  and  to  the  pores  of  the  (kin 
a kind  of  re'  Iofifhefs  which  is  difficult 
to  defcribe,  and , few  that  feel  it  know 
the  caufe  of  ir.  But  we  may  recolleft, 
that  fometimes,  on  waking  in  the  night, 
we  have,  if  warmly  covered,  found  it 

* What  phyficians  call  the  perfpirable  matter,  is 
the  vapour  which  pdffes  off  from  our  bodies,  from 
the  lungs,  and  through  the  pores  of  the  (kin.  The 
quantity  of  this  is  fatd  to  be  five-eighths  of  "hat  we 

eat. 
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difficult  to  get  afleep  again.  We  turn 
often  without  finding  re-pofe  in  any  po- 
rtion. This  fidgettinefs,  to  ufe  a vul- 
gar expreffion  for  want  of  a better,  is 
occafioned  wholly  by  an  uneafinefs  in 
the  fkin,  owing  to  the  retention  of  the 
perlpirable  matter — the  bed-clothes  hav- 


ing received  their  quantity,  and,  being 
laturated,  refufing  to  take  any  more.  To 
become  fenfible  of  this  by  an  experi- 
ment, let  a perfon  keep  his  pofition  in 
the  bed,  but  throw  off  the  bed-clothes, 
and  fuffer  frefh  air  to  approach  the  part 
uncovered  of  his  body;  he  will  then 
feel  that  part  fuddenly  refrefhed ; for 


the  air  will  immediately  relieve  the  fkin, 
by  receiving,  licking  up,  and  carrying 
oft,  the  load  of  perlpirable  matter  that 


incommoded  it.  tor  every  portion  of 
cool  air  that  approaches  the  warm 
fkin,  in  receiving  its  part  of  that  va- 
por, - receives  therewith  a degree  of 
VoL-  IJ-  E - heat 
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heat  that  rarefies  and  renders  it  lighter, 
when  it  will  be  pufhed  away,  with  its 
burthen,  by  cooler,  and  therefore  hea- 
vier  frefh  air ; which,  for  a moment,  fup- 
plies  its  place,  and  then,  being  likewife 
changed,  and  warmed,  gives  way  to  a 
fucceeding  quantity.  This  is  the  order 
of  nature,  to  prevent  animals  being  in- 
fected hy  their  own  perfpiration . He 
will  .now  be  fenfible  of  the  difference 
between  the  part  expofed  to  the  air,  and 
that  which,  remaining  funk  in  the  bed, 
denies  the  air  accefs  : for  this  part  now 
manifefts  its  uneafinefs  more  diflinctly 
by  the  comparifon,  and  the  feat  of  the 
uneafinefs  is  more  plainly  perceived,  than 
when  the  whole  furface  of  the  body  was 
affected  by  it. 

Here,  then,  is  one  great  and  general 
caufe  of  unpleafing  dreams.  For  when 
the  body  is  uneafy,  the  mind  will  be 
difturbed  by  it,  and  difagreeable  ideas 
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of  various  kinds  will,  in  deep,  be  the 
natural  confequences.  The  remedies,  pre- 
ventative, and  curative,  follow : 

1.  By  eating  moderately  (as  before 
advifed  for  health’s  fake)  lefs  perfpirable 
matter  is  produced  in  a given  time ; 
hence  the  bed-clothes  receive  it  longer 
before  they  are  faturated  and  we  may, 
therefore,  deep  longer,  before  we  are 
made  uneafy  by  their  refilling  to  receive 
any  more. 

2.  By  ufing  thinner  and  more  porous 
bed-clothes,  which  will  differ  the  per- 
fpirable matter  more  eafily  to  pafs 
through  them,  we  are  lefs  incommoded, 
iuch  being  longer  tolerable. 

3.  When  you  are  awakened  by  th:s 
uneafinefs,  and  find  you  cannot  eafily 
deep  again,  get  out  of  bed,  beat  up  and 
turn  your  pillow,  flaake  the  bed-clothes 
well,  with  at  leaf!;  twenty  fhakes,  then 
throw  the  bed  open,  and  leave  it  to  cool ; 
in  the  meanwhile,  continuing  undreft, 
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walk  about  your  chamber,  till  your 
fkin  has  had  time  to  difcharge  its  load, 
which  it  will  do  l'ooner  as  the  air  may 
be  drier  and  colder.  When  you  begin 
to  feel  the  cold  air  unpleafant,  then 
return  to  your  bed ; and  you  will  foon 
fall  afleep,  and  your  deep  will  be  fweet 
and  pleafant.  All  the  fcenes  prefented  to 
your  fancy  will  be  of  the  pleading  kind. 

I am  often  as  agreeably  entertained  with 
them,  as  by  the  fcenery  of  an  opera.  If 
you  happen  to  be  too  indolent  to  get 
out  of  bed,  you  may,  inftead  of  it,  lift 
up  your  bed-clothes  with  one  arm  and 
leg,  fo  as  to  draw  in  a good  deal  of  frefli 
air,  and,  by  letting  them  fall,  force  it 
out  again.  This  repeated  twenty  times 
will  fo  clear  them  of  the  perfpirable 
matter  they  have  imbibed,  as  to  permit 
your  deeping  well  for  fome  time  after- 
wards. But  this  latter  method  is  not 

equal  to  the  former. 
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Thofe  who  do  not  love  trouble,  and 
can  afford  to  have  two  beds,  will  find 
great  luxury  in  rifing,  when  they  awake 
in  a hot  bed,  and  going  into  the  cool 
one.  Such  fhifiing  of  beds  would  alfo 
be  of  great  fervice  to  perfons  ill  of  a 
fever,  as  it  refrefhes,  and  frequently  pro- 
cures fleep.  A very  large  bed,  that  will 
admit  a removal  fo  diftant  from  the  firft 
fituation  as  to  be  cool  and  fweet,  may  in 
a degree  anfvver  the  fame  end. 

One  or  two  obfervations  more  will 
conclude  this  little  piece.  Care  mult  be 
taken,  when  you  lie  down,  to  difpofe 
your  pillow  fo  as  to  fuit  your  manner  of 
placing  your  head,  and  to  be  perfectly 
eafy;  then  place  your  limbs  fo  as  not 
to  bear  inconveniently  hard  upon  one 
another,  as,  for  inftance,  the  joints  of 
your  ancles  : for  though  a bad  pofition 
may  at  firft  give  but  little  pain,  and 
be  hardly  noticed,  yet  a continuance 

E 3 will 
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will  render  it  lefs  tolerable,  and  the  un- 
eafmefs  may  come  on  while  you  are  afleep, 
and  difturb  your  imagination. 

Thele  are  the  rules  of  the  art..  But 
though  they  will  generally  prove  effec- 
tual in  producing  the  end  intended,  there 
is  a cafe  in  which  the  mo  ft  punctual  ob- 
fervance  of  them  will  be  totally  fruit- 
lefs.  I need  not  mention  the  cafe  to 
you,  my  dear  friend  : but  my  account 
of  the  art  would  be  imperfect  without 
it.  The  cafe  i%  when  the  perfon  who 
defires  to  have  pleafant  dreams  has  not 
taken  care  to  preferve,  what  is  neceffary 
above  all  things, 

% - X' * 1 I * - '•  * I 

A GOOD  CONSCIENCE. 
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ADVICE  TO  A YOUNG  TRADESMAN, 

WRITTEN  ANNO  1 748. 

To  my  Friend  A.  B. 

As  you  have  deftred  it  of  me,  I 'write  the  following 
Hints , which  have  been  of  fervice  to  me,  and 
may , if  obferved,  be  fo  to  you. 

Remember  that  time  is  money. 

He  that  can  earn  ten  fhillings  a day,  by 
his  labour,  and  goes  abroad,  or  fits  idle 
one  half  of  that  day,  though  he  fpends 
but  fixpence  during  his  diverfion  or  idle- 
nefs,  ought  not  to  reckon  that  the  only 
expence ; he  has  really  fpent,  or  rather 
thrown  away,  five  fhillings  befides. 

Remember  that  credit  is  money.  If  a 
man  lets  his  money  lie  in  my  hands 
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aftrr  it  is  due,  he  gives  me  the  intereft, 
or  fo  much  as  I can  make  of  it  during 
that  time.  This  amounts  to  a conftder- 
able  film  where  a man  has  good  and 
large  credit,  and  makes  good  ufe  of  it. 

Remember  that  money  is  of  a pro- 
lific generating  nature.  - Money  can  be- 
get money,  and  its  offspring  c:m  beget 
more,  and  fo  on.  Five  fhillings  turned 
is  fix  1 turned  again,  it  is  feven  and 
three-pence ; and  fo  on  till  it  becomes 
an  hundred  pounds.  The  more  there  is 
of  it,  the  more  it  produces  every  turn- 
ing, fo  that  the  profits  rife  quicker  and 
quicker.  Fie  that  kills  a breeding  fow, 
deftroys  all  her  offspring  to  the  thoufandth 
p-eneration.  Fie  that  murders  a crown, 

O 3 

deftroys  all  that  it  might  have  produced, 
even  lcores  of  pounds. 

Remember  that  fix  pounds  a year  is 
but  a groat  a day.  For  this  little  fum 
(which  may  be  daily  wafted  either  in 
time  or  'expence  unperceived),  a man 

of 
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of  credit  may,  on  his  own  fecurity,  have 
the  conftant  pofTeflion  and  ule  of  an 
hundred  pounds.  So  much  in  ftock, 
brifldy  turned  by  an  induftrious  man, 
produces  great  advantage. 

Remember  this  faying,  “ The  good 
paymafter  is  lord  of  another  mhn’s 
purfe.”  Fie  that  is  known  to  pay  punc- 
tually and  exaftly  to  the  time  he  pro- 
mifes,  may  at  any  time,  and  on  any  oc- 
casion, raife  all  the  money  his  friends 
can  fpare.  This  is  fome times  of  great 
ufe.  After  induftry  and  frugality,  no- 
thing contributes  more  to  the  raifing  of  a 
young  man  in  the  world,  than  punc- 
tuality and  juftice  in  all  his  dealings : 
therefore  never  keep  borrowed  money  an 
hour  beyond  the  time  you  promifed,  left 
* difappointmcnt  fhut  up  your  friend’s 
purfe  for  ever. 

I he  moft  trifling  aflions  that  affedt 
a man’s  credit  are  to  be  regarded.  The  ' 
found  of  your  hammer  at  five  in  the 
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morning,  or  nine  at  night,  heard  by  a 
creditor,  makes  him  eafy  fix  months 
longer : but  if  he  fees  you  at  a billiard 
table,  or  hears  your  voice  at  a tavern, 
when  you  fhould  be  at  work,  he  fends  for 
his  money  the  next  day ; demands  it,  be- 
fore he  can  receive  it,  in  a lump. 

It  Ih^ws,  befides,  that  you  are  mindful 
of  what  you  owe  ; it  makes  you  appear 
a careful,  as  well  as  an  honed  man,  and 
that  dill  increafes  your  credit. 

Beware  of  thinking  all  your  own  that 
you  pofiefs,  and  of  living  accordingly. 
It  is  a midake  that  many  people  who 
have  credit  fall  into.  To  prevent  this. 


keep  an  exaft  account,  for  fome  time, 
both  of  your  expences  and  your  income. 
If  you  take  the  pains  at  fil'd  to  men- 
tion particulars,  it  will  have  this  good 
effcdh  you  will  difcover  how  wonder- 


fully fmall  trifling  expences  mount  up 
to  large  dims,  and  will  difcern  v hat 

might  have  been,  and  may  for  the  fu  lire 
„ be 
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be  faved,  without  occafioning  any  great 
inconvenience. 

In  fhort,  the  way  to  wealth,  if  you 
defire  it,  is  as  plain  as  the  way  to  mar- 
ket. It  depends  chiefly  on  two  words, 
indujlry  and  frugality,  that  is,  waflie 
neither  time  nor  money , but  make  the 
bell  ufe  of  both.  Without  induftry 
and  frugality  nothing  will  do,  and  with 
them  every  thing.  He  that  gets  all  he 
can  honeftly,  and  laves  all  he  gets  (ne- 
ctary expences  excepted),  will  certainly 
become  tich  if  that  Being  who  governs 
the  world,  to  whom  all  Ihould  look 
for  a b Idling  on  their  honeft  endeavours, 
doth  not,  in  his  wife  providence,  other- 
wife  determine. 
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NECESSARY  HINTS  TO  THOSE  THAT 
WOULD  BE  RICH. 

WRITTEN  ANNO  1736. 


The  ufe  of  money  is  a'l  the  advan- 
tage there  is  in  having  money. 

For  fix  pounds  a year  you  may  have 
the  ufe  of  one  hundred  pounds,  provided 
you  are  a man  of  known  prudence  and 
honedy. 

He  that  fpends  a groat  a day  idly, 
fpends  idly  above  fix  pounds  a year, 
which  is  the  price  for  the  ufe  of  one 
hundred  pounds. 

He  that  wades  idly  a groat’s  worth  of 
his  time  per  day,  one  day  with  another, 
wades  the  privilege  of  ufing  one  hundred 
pounds  each  day. 

He  that  idly  Iofes  five  fhillings  worth 
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of  time,  lofes  five  fhillings,  and  might 
as  prudently  throw  five  (hillings  into  the 
fia. 

He  that  lofes  five  (hillings,  not  only 
lofes  that  fum,  but  all  the  advantage  that 
might  be  made  by  turning  it  in  dealing, 
which,  by  the  time  that  a young  man 
becomes  old,  will  amount  to  a confider- 
able  fum  of  money. 

Again:  he  that  fells  upon  credit,  afks 
a price  for  what  he  fells  equivalent  to 
the  principal  and  intereft  of  his  money 
for  the  time  he  is  to  be  kept  out  of  it 
therefore,  he  that  buys  upon  credit,  pays 
intereft  for  what  he  buys ; and  he  that 
pays  ready  money,  might  let  that  money 
out  to  ule  : fo  that  he  that  pofiefles  any 
thing  he  has  bought,  pays  intereft  for  the 
life  of  it. 

Yet,  in  buying  goods,  it  is  beft  to 
pay  ready  money,  becaufe  he  that  fells 
upon  credit  expe<ft$  to  lofe  five  per  cent, 
by  bad  debts ; therefore  he  charges,  on 

all 
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all  he  fells  upon  credit,  an  advance  that 
fhall  make  up  that  deficiency. 

Thofe  who  pay  for  what  they  buy 
upon  credit,  pay  their  fliare  of  this  ad- 
vance. 

He  that  pays  ready  money,  efcapes, 
or  may  efcape,  that  charge. 

A penny  fad’d  is  two-pence  clear  ; 

A pin  a day's  a groat  a year. 
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THE  WAY  TO  MAKE  MONEY  PLENTY 
IN  EVERY  MAN’S  POCKET. 


At  this  time,  when  the  general  com- 
plaint is  that — " money  is  fcarce,”  it  will 
be  an  aft  of  kindnefs  to  inform  the 
moneylefs  how  they  may  reinforce  tKeir 
pockets.  I will  acquaint  them  with  the 
true  fecret  of  money-catching — the  cer- 
tain way  to  fill  empty  purles — and  how 
to  keep  them  always  full.  Two  fimple 
rules,  well  oblerved,  will  do  the  bufinefs. 

Firft,  let  honefty  and  induftry  be  thy 
conftant  companions ; and. 

Secondly,  fpend  one  penny  lefs  than 
thy  clear  gains. 

I hen  fhall  thy  hide-bound  pocket 

foon  begin  to  thrive,  and  will  never 
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again  cry  with  the  empty  belly-ach : 
neither  will  creditors  infult  thee,  nor 
want  opprefs,  nor  hunger  bite,  nor 
nakednefs  freeze  thee.  The  whole  hemi- 
fphere  will  Ihine  brighter,  and  pleafure 
fpring  up  in  every  corner  of  thy  heart. 
Now,  therefore,  embrace  thefe  rules  and 
be  happy.  Banifli  the  bleak  winds  of 
forrow  from  thy  mind,  and  live  inde- 
pendent. Then  fhalt  thou  be  a man, 
and  not  hide  thy  face  at  the  approach 
of  the  rich,  nor  fufifer  the  pain  of  feel- 
ing little  when  the  Ions  of  fortune  walk 
at  thy  right  hand : for  independency, 
whether  with  little  or  much,  is  good- 
fortune,  and  placeth  thee  on  even  ground 
with  the  proudeft  of  the  golden  fleece. 
Oh,  then,  be  wile,  and  let  jnduftry 
walk  with  thee  in  the  morning,  and 
attend  thee  until  thou  reacheft  the 
evening  hour  for  reft.  Let  honcfty 
be  as  the  breaih  of  thy  foul,  and  never 

forget  to  have  a penny,  when  all  thy 
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expences  are  enumerated  and  paid  : then 
fhaJt  thou  reach  the  point  of  happinefs, 
and  independence  fhall  be  thy  fhield 
and  buckler,  thy  helmet  and  crown ; 
then  fhall  thy  foul  walk  upright,  nor 
(loop  to  the  filken  wretch  becaufe  he 
hath  riches,  nor  pocket  an  abufe  be- 
caufe  the  hand  which  offers  it  wears  a 
ring  fet  with  diamonds. 
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AN  (ECONOMICAL  PROJECT. 


A Tranflaiion  of  this  Letter  appeared  in  one  of 
the  Dally  Papers  of  Parts,  about  the  Tear  1 784- 
The  following  is  the  Original  Piece,,  with  fome 
Additions  and  Corrections  made  in  it  by  the 
Author .J 

To  the  Author  of  the  Journal. 


messieurs. 

You  often  entertain  us  with  accounts 
of  new  difcoveries.  Permit  me  to  com- 
municate to  the  public,  through  your 
paper,  one  that  has  lately  been  made  by 
myfelf,  and  which  I conceive  may  be  oi 
great  utility. 

I was  the  other  evening  in  a grand 
company,  where  the  new  lamp  of  Mefirs. 

Quinquct 
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Quinqiiet  and  Lange  was  introduced, 
and  much  admired  for  its  fplendour; 
but  a general  enquiry  was  made,  whe- 
ther the  oil  it  confumed  was  not  in  pro- 
portion to  the  light  it  afforded,  in  which 
cafe  th°re  would  be  no  faving  in  the 
ufe  of  it.  No  one  prefent  could  fatisfy 
us  in  that  point,  which  all  agreed  ought 
to  be  known;  it  being  a veiy  defirable 
thing  to  leffen,  if  pohible,  the  expence 
of  lighting  our  apartments,  when  every 
other  article  of  family  expence  was  fo 
much  augmented. 

I was  pleafed  to  fee  this  general  concern 
for  oeconomy  ; for  I love  ceconomy  ex- 
ceedingly. 

I went  home,  and  to  bed,  three  or 
four  hours  after  midnight,  with  my 
head  full  of  the  fubjed.  An  accidental 
fudden  noife  waked  me  about  fix  in  the 
morning,  when  I was  furprifed  to  find 
my  room  filled  w'th  light;  and  I ima- 
gined at  fir if,  that  a number  of  thole 
^ 2 lamps 
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lamps  had  been  brought  into  it : but, 

rubbing  my  eyes,  I perceived  the  light 
came  in  at  the  windows.  I got  up,  and 
looked  out  to  lee  what  might  be  the 
occalion  of  it,  when  I faw  the  fun  juft 
riling  above  the  horizon,  from  whence 
he  poured  his  rays  plentifully  into  my 
chamber,  my  do  me  ft  ic  having  negli- 
gently omitted  the  preceding  evening  to 
clofe  the  fhutters. 

I looked  at  my  watch,  which  gees 
very  well,  and  found  that  it  was  but  fix 
o’clock;  and  ft  ill  thinking  it  fomething 
extraordinary  that  the  fun  fhould  rile 
lo  early,  I looked  into  the  almanacs, 
wrhere  I found  it  to  be  the  hour  given 
for  his  rifing  on  that  day.  I looked  for- 
ward too,  and  found  he  was  to  rife  ftill 
earlier  every  day  till,  towards  the  end  of 
June;  and  that  at  no  time  in, the  year 
be  retarded  his  rifing  fo  long  as  till, 
eight  o’clock.  Your  readers  who  with 
me  have  never  l'een  any  figns  of  funlhine 
. before 
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•before  noon,  and  feldom  regard  the 
aftronomical  part  of  the  almanack,  will 
be  as  much  aftonilhed  as  I was,  when  they 
hear  of  his  rifing  l'o  early  ; and  efpecially 
when  I allure  them,  that  he  gives  light 
as  Joon  as  he  ri/es.  I am  convinced  of 
this.  I am  c rtain  of  my  fact.  One 
cannot  be  more  certain  of  any  fa<5t.  I 
faw  it  with  my  own  eyes.  And  having 
repeated  this  obfervation  the  three  fol- 
lowing mornings,  I found  always  precilely 
the  fame  refiilt. 

Yet  fo  it  happens,  that  when  I fpeak 
of  this  difcovery  to  others,  I can  eafily 
perceive  by  their  countenances,  though 
they  forbear  exprefiing  it  in  words,  that 
they  do  not  quite  believe  me.  One  in- 
deed, who  is  a learned  natural  philofo- 
pher,  has  allured  me,  that  I mull  cer- 
tainly be  miftaken  as  to  the  circumftance 
°f  the  light  coming  into  my  room  ; for  it 
being  well  known,  as  he  fays,  that  there 
could  be  no  light  abroad  at  that  hour, 
V 3 
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it  follows  that  none  could  enter  from 
withou; ; and  that  of  conlequence,  my 
windows  being  accidentally  left  open,  in- 
ftead  of  letting  in  the  light,  had  only 
ferved  to  let  out  the  darknefs : and  he 
ufed  many  ingenious  arguments  to  fhow 
me  how  I might,  by  that  means,  have 
been  deceived.  I own  that  he  puzzled 
me  a little,  but  he  did  not  fatisfy  me  ■, 
and  the  fubfequent  obfervations  1 made, 
as  above  mentioned,  confirmed  me  in  my 
firft  opinion. 

This  event  has  given  rife,  in  my  mind, 
to  feveral  lerious  and  inportant  reflec- 
tions. 1 con  fide  red  that,  it  I had  not 
been  awakened  fo  early  in  the  morning, 
I fhould  have  flept  fix  hours  longer  by 
the  light  of  the  fun,  and  in  exchange 
have  lived  fix  hours  the  following  night 
by  candle-light  3 and  the  latter  being 
a much  more  expenflve  light  than  the 
former,  my  love  of  oeconomy  induced 
me  to  mutter  up  what  little  arithmetic 

I was 
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1 was  mailer  of,  and  to  make  fome 
calculations,  which  I fhall  give  you,, 
after  obferving  that  utility  is,  in  my 
opinion,  the  tell  of  value  in  matters  of 
invention,  and  that  a difeovery  which 
can  be  applied  to  no  ufe,  or  is  not  good 
for  fomething,  is  good  for  nothing. 

I took  for  the  bafts  of  my  calculation 
the  fuppofttion  that  there  are  100,000 
families  in  Paris,  and  that  thefe  families 
confume  in  the  night  half  a pound  of 
bougies,  or  candles,  per  hour.  I think 
this  is  a moderate  allowance,  taking  one 
family  with  another;  for  though  I believe 
fome  confume  lefs,  I know  that  many  con- 
fume  a great  deal  more.  Then  eftimating 
feven  hours  prr  day,  as  the  medium  quan- 
tity between  the  time  of  the  fun’s  rifing 
and  ours,  he  rifing  during  the  fix  fol- 
lowing months  from  fix  to  eight  hours 
before  noon,  and  there  being  feven 
hours  of  courfe  per  night  in  which  we 

^ 4 burn 
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% burn  candles,  the  account  will  ftand 
thus — 

In  the  fix  months  between  the  twen- 
tieth of  March  and  the  twentieth  of  Sep- 
tember, there  are 

Nights  - - - w 183 

Hours  of  each  night  in 
which  we  burn  candles  *] 


Multiplication  gives  for 
the  total  number  of 
hours  - - - - 
Thefe  1,28.1  hours  multi- 
plied by  100,000,  the 
number  of  families, 

give 

Onehundredtwenty-eight 
millions  and  one  hun- 
dred thoufand  hours, 
fpent  at  Paris  by,  can- 
dle-light, which,  at  half 
a pound  of  wax  and 


1,281 


28,100,000 


tallow 
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tallow  per  hour,  gives 
the  weight  of  - - 64,050,000 

Sixty-four  millions  and 
fifty  thoufand  of  pounds, 
which,  efli mating  the 
whole  at  the  medium 
j'rice  of  thirty  fols  the 
pound,  makes  the  fum 
of  ninety-fix  millions 
and  feventy-five  thou- 
fand livres  tournois  - 96,075,0 00 

An  immenle  fum ! that  the  city  of 
Paris  might  fave  every  year,  by  the  oeco- 
nomy  of  ufing  funfhine  inftead  of  can- 
dles. 

If  it  fliould  be  laid,  that  people  are 
apt  to  be  obftinately  attached  to  old 
cuftoms,  and  that  it  will  be  difficult  to 
induce  them  to  rife  before  noon,  con-- 
fequently  my  difcovery  can  be  of  little 
life ; I anfwer,  Nil  defperandum.  I be- 
lieve all  who  have  common  fenfe,  as 
foon  as  they  have  learnt  from  this  paper 

that 
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that  it  is  day-light  when  the  fun  rifes, 
will  contrive  to  rife  with  hi  n ; and,  to 
compel  the  reft,  I would  propofe  the 
following  regulations : 

Firft.  Let  a tax  be  laid  of  a louis  per 
window,  on  every  window  that  is  pro- 
vided with  flutters  to  keep  out  the  light 
of  the  fun. 

Second.  Let  the  fame  falu' ary  opera- 
tion of  police  be  made  ufe  of  to  pre- 
vent our  burning  candles,  that  inclined 
us  laft  winter  to  be  m re  oeconomical  in 
burning  wood;  that  is,  let  guards  be 
placed  in  the  ihops  - of  the  wax  and  tal- 
low chandlers,  and  no  family  be  permit- 
ted to  be  fuppiied  with  more  than  one 
pound  of  candles  per  week. 

Third.  Let  guards  alfo  be  poked  to 
flop  all  the  coaches,  &c.  that  would  pals 
the  ftreets  after  lun-fet,  except  thofe  of 
phyficians,  furgeons,  and  midwives. 

Fourth.  Every  morning,  as  foon  as 
the  fun  rifes,  let  all  the  bells  in  every 
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church  be  fet  ringing ; and  if  that  is  not 
fufficient,  let  cannon  be  fired  in  every 
ftreet,  to  wake  the  fluggards  e fie  £tually, 
and  make  them  open  their  eyes  to  fee  their 
true  interefh 

All  the  difficulty  will  be  in  the  firfl 
two  or  three  days ; after  which  the  refor- 
mation will  be  as  natural  and  eafy  as 
the  prefent  irregularity  : for  cs  n’eft  que  le 
premie)'  pas  qui  coute.  Oblige  a man  to 
rife  at  four  in  the  morning,  and  it  is 
more  than  probable  he  will  go  willingly 
to  b d at  eight  in  the  evening;  and, 
having  had  eight  hours  deep,  he  .will  rife 
more  willingly  at  four  the  morning  fol- 
lowing. But  this  lum  of  ninety  fix 
millions  and  feventy-five  thoufand  livres 
is  not  the  whole  of  what  may  be  faved 
by  my  oeconomicA  project.  You  may 
obferve,  that  I have  calculated  upon 
only  one  half  of  the  year,  and  much 
may  be  laved  in  the  other  though  the 
days  are  fhorter.  Befides,  the  immenfe 

flock 
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itock  of  wax  and  tallow  left  unconfumed 
during  the  fummer,  will  proba'  ly  make 
candles  much  cheaper  for  the  enfuing 
winter,  and  continue  cheaper  as  long  as 
the  propofed  reformation  lhall  be  lup- 
ported. 

For  the  great  benefit  of  this  dif- 
covery,  thus  freely  communicated  and 
beftowed  by  me  on  the  public,  I de- 
mand neither'  place,  penfion,  exclufivc 
privilege,  nor  any  other  reward  whatever. 
I expeft  only  to  have  the  honour  of  it. 
And  yet  I know  there  are  little  envious 
minds  who  will,  as  ufual,  deny  me  this, 
and  fay  that  my  invention  was  known 
to  the  ancients  j and  perhaps  they  may 
bring  paflages  out  of  the  old  books  in 
proof  of  it.  I will  not  difpute  with  thefe 
people,  that  the  ancients  knew  not  that 
the  fun  would  rile  at  certain  hours  ; they 
poffibly  had,  as  we  have,  almanacks 
that  predicted  it : but  it  does  not  follow 

from  thence  that  they  knew  be  gave  light 

as 
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as  Jocn  as  he  roje.  This  Is  what  I claim 
as  my  difcovery.  If  the  ancients  knew 
it,  it  mull  have  been  long  fince  forgot- 
ten, for  it  certainly  was  unknown  to  the 
moderns,  at  leaft  to  the  Parifians  ; which 
to  prove,  I need  ule  but  one  plain  fimplc 
argument.  They  are  as  well  inftrudled, 
judicious,  and  prudent  a people  as  exift 
any  where  in  the  world,  all  profefiing, 
like  mylelf,  to  be  lovers  of  ceconomy ; 
and,  from  the  many  heavy  taxes  required 
from  them  by  the  neceflities  of  the  ftate, 
have  furely  reafon  to  be  ceconomical. 
I fay  it  is  impoflible  that  fo  fenfible  3 
people,  under  Inch  circumftances,  fliould 
have  lived  lb  long  by  the  fmoky,  un- 
wholelbme,  and  enormoufly  expenfive 
tight  of  candles,  if  they  had  really  known 
that  they  might  have  had  as  much  pure 
light  of  the  fun  for  nothing.  I am,  &c. 

An  ABONNE, 
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ON  MODERN  INNOVATIONS  IN  THE 
ENGLISH  LANGUAGE  AND  IN 
PRINTING. 

To  Noah  Webster,  jtm.  Efq.  at  Hartford. 

Philadelphia,  Dcc.z6,  I7?y. 

1 «. 

DEAR  SIR, 

I RECEIVED,  Tome  time  finc-e,  your 
, Differ tations  on  the  Englifh  Language.  It 
is  an  excellent  work,  and  will  be  greatly 
ufefui  in  turning  the  thoughts  ol  our 
countrymen  to  correct  writing.  Pleafe 
to  accept  my  thanks  for  it,  as  well  as  for 
the  great  honour  you  have  done  me  in 
its  dedication.  I ought  to  have  made 
this  acknowledgment  fooner,  but  much 
indifpofition  prevented  me. 

I cannon  but  applaud  your  zeal  for 
preferving  the  purity  of  our  language 
both  in  its  expreflion  and  pronunciation, 

and 
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and  in  corre&ing  the  popular  errors  fe- 
veral  of  our  dates  are  continually  falling 
into  with  relpedt  to  both.  Give  me 
leave  to  mention  fome  of  them,  though 
poflibly  they  may  already  have  occurred 
to  you.  I wifh,  however,  that  in  fome 
future  publication  of  yours  you  would, 
let  a dil'countenancing  mark  upon  them. 
The  firfb  I remember,  is  the  word  im- 
proved. When  I left  New  England  in 
the  year  1723,  this  word  had  never  been 
ufed  among  us,  as  far  as  I know,  but  in 
the  fenfe  of  ameliorated , or  made  better , 
except  once  in  a very  old  book  of  Dr. 
Mather’s,  entitled  Remarkable  Provi- 
dtnces.  As  that  man  wrote  a very  ob- 
feure  hand,  i remember  that  when  I read 
that  word  in  his  book,  ufed  inftead  of 
the  word  employed,  I conje&ured  that  it 
was  an  error  of  the  printer,  who  had  mif- 
taken  a fhort  / in  the  writing  for  an 
and  a y ,w:th  too  Ihort  a tail  for  a v 
whereby  employed  uas  converted  into 

improved: 
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improved:  but  when  I returned  to  Bolton 
in  1733,  I found  this  change  had  ob- 
tained favour,  and  was  then  become 
common  ; for  I met  with  it  often  in  per- 
illing the  newfpapers,  where  it  frequently 
made  an  appearance  rather  ridiculous. 
Such,  for  inftance,  as  the  advertifement 
of  a country  houfe  to  be  fold,  which  had 
been  many  years  improved  as  a tavern ; 
and  in  a character  of  a deceafed  coun- 
try gentleman,  that  he  had  been,  for 
more  than  thirty  years,  improved  as  a 
juftice  of  the  peace.  This  ufe  of  the 
word  improve  is  peculiar  to  New  England, 
and  not  to  be  met  with  among  any  other 
fpeakers  of  Englifh,  either  on  this  or  the 

other  fide  of  the  water. 

During  my  late  ab fence  in  France,  I 
find  that  feveral  other  new  words  have 
b;  en  introduced  into  our  parliamentary- 
language.  For  example,  I find  a verb 
formed  from  the  lubliantive  notice.  I 
jhould  net  have  noticed  this , were  it  not 
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that  the  gentleman , &c.  Alfo  another, 
verb,  from  the  fubftantive  advocate ; The 
gentleman  who  advocates,  or  -who  has 
advocated  that  motion , &c.  Another 
from  the  fubftantive  progrefs , the  moft 
awkward  and  abominable  of  the  three : 


The  committee  having  progreffed,  rejolved 
to  adjourn . The  word  oppofed , though 
not  a new  word,  I find  ufed  in  a new- 
manner,  as,  The  gentlemen  who  are  oppofed 
to  this  meajure , to  which  I have  alfo  my f elf 
always  been  oppofed.  If  you  fhculd  hap- 
pen to  be  of  my  opinion  with  refpedt  to 
thefe  innovations,  you  will  ufe  your  au- 
thority in  reprobating  them. 

The  Latin  language,  long  the  vehicle 
ufed  in  diftributing  knowledge  among' 
the  different  nations  of  Europe,  is 
daily  more  and  more  negletted ; and 
one  of  the  modern  tongues,  viz.  French, 
fcems,  in  point  of  univerfality  to  have 
fupplied  its  place.  It  is  fpoken  in  all  the 
courts  of  Europe  ; and  moft  of  the  lite- 
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rati,  thofe  even  who  do  not  fpeak  it,  have 
acquired  enough  knowledge  of  it  to  enable 
them  eafily  to  read  the  books  that  are 
written  in  it.  This  gives  a confiderable 
advantage  to  that  nation.  It  enables  its 
authors  to  inculcate  and  fpread  through 
other  nations,  fuch  fentiments  and  opi- 
nions, on  important  points,  as  are  mod 
conducive  to  its  interefts,  or  which  may 
contribute  to  its  reputation,  by  promoting 
the  common  interefts  of  mankind.  It 
is,  perhaps,  owing  to  its  being  written 
in  French,  that  Voltaire’s  Treatife  on 
Toleration  has  had  fo  fudden  and  fo 
great  an  effed  on  the  bigotry  of  Europe, 
as  almoft  entirely  to  difarm  it.  The  ge- 
neral ufe  of  the  French  language  has 
like  wile  a very  advantageous  efted  on 
the  profits  of  the  bookfelling  branch  of 
commerce;  it  being  well  known,  that  the 
more  copies  can  be  fold  that  are  ftrutk 
off  from  one  compolition  of  ty^es,  the 

profits  increafe  in  a much  greater  pro- 
r portion 
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portion  than  they  do  in  making  a greater 
number  of  pieces  in  any  other  kind  of 
manufacture.  1W  at  prefent  there  is 
no  capital  town  in  Europe  without  a 
French  bookfeller’s  drop  correfponding 
with  Paris.  Our  Englifh  bids  fair  to 
obtain  the  fecond  place.  The  great 
body  of  excellent  printed  fermons  in  our 
language,  and  the  freedom  of  our  writ- 
ings on  political  fubje&s,  have  induced 
a great  number  of  divines  of  different 
fedts  and  nations,  as  well  as  gentlemen 
concerned  in  public  affairs,  to  ftudy  it, 
lb  far  at  lead  as  to  read  it.  And  if  we 
were  to  endeavour  the  facilitating  its 
progrefs,  the  ftudy  of  our  tongue  might 
become  much  more  general.  Thofe 
who  have  employed  fome  part  of  their 
time  in  learning  a new  language,  muft 
have  frequently  obferved,  that  while 
their  acquaintance  with  it  was  imperfeft 
difficulties,  fmall  in  themfelves,  operated 
as  great  ones  in  obftrufting  their  pro- 
G 2 grefs 
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refs.  A book,  for  example,  ill  printed, 
or  a pronunciation  in  fpeaking  not  well 
articulated,  would  render  a fentence 
unintelligible,  which  from  a clear  print, 
or  a diftinft  fpeaker,  would  have  been 
immediately  comprehended.  If,  there- 
fore, we  would  have  the  benefit  of  feeing 
eur  language  more  generally  known 
among  mankind,  we  fhould  endeavour 
to  remove  all  the  difficulties,  however 


fmall,  that  difeourage  the  learning  of  it. 
But  I am  forry  to  obferve  that,  of  late 
years,  thofe  difficulties,  inftead  of  being 
diminifhed,  have  been  augmented. 

In  examining  the  Englifli  books  that 
were  printed  between  the  reftoration  and*, 
the  acceffion  of  George  the  Second,  we 
may  obferve,  that  all  fubftantives  were  be- 
gun with  a capital,  in  which  we  imitated 
our  mother  tongue,  the  German.  This 
was  more  particularly  ufeful  to  thofe 
who  were  not  well  acquainted  with  the 

Englifli,  there  being  fuch  a prodigious 
a number 
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number  of  our  words  that  are  both 
verbs  and  fubftantives,  and  fpelt  in  the 
fame  manner,  though  often  accented 
differently  in  pronunciation.  This  me- 
thod has,  by  the  fancy  of  printers,  of 
late  years  been  entirely  laid  afide ; from 
an  idea,  that  fuppreffing  the  capitals 
fhews  the  character  to  greater  advan- 
tage ; thofe  letters,  prominent  above  the 
line,  difturbing  its  even,  regular  appear- 
ance. The  effedl  of  this  change  is  fo 
confiderable,  that  a learned  man  of 
France,  who  ufed  to  read  our  books, 
though  not  perfettly  acquainted  with 
our  language,  in  converfation  with  me 
on  the  fubjeft  of  our  authors,  attributed 
the  greater  % obfcurity  he  found  in  our 
modern  books,  compared  with  thofe  of 
the  period  above  mentioned,  to  a change 
of  ftyle  for  the  worfe  in  our  writers; 
of  which  miftake  I convinced  1dm, 
by  marking  for  him  each  fubftantive 
with  a capital,  in  a paragraph,  which  he 
Q 3 then 
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then  eafily  underftood,  though  before  ht 
could  not  comprehend  it.  This  fhews 
the  inconvenience  of  that  pretended  im-r 
prove  me  nt. 

From  the  fame  fondnefs  for  an  uniform 
and  even  appearance  of  charadters  in  the 
line,  the  printers  have  of  late  banifhed  alfo 
the  Italic  types,  in  which  words  of  import- 
ance to  be  attended  to  in  the  fenfe  of  the 
fentence,  arid  words  on  which  an  emphafis 
Ihould  be  put  in  reading, ' ufed  to  be 
printed.  And  lately  another  fancy  has 
induced  other  printers  to  ufe  the  round 
5 inftead  of  the  long  one,  which  formerly 
ferved  well  to  diftinguifh  a word  readily 
by  its  varied  appearance,  Certainly  the 
omitting  this  prominent  letter  makes  a 
line  appear  more  even,  but  renders  it  lefs 
immediately  legible;  as  the  paring  of 
all  men’s  nofes  might  fmoo.th  and  level 
* their  faces,  but  would  render  their  phy- 
fiognomies  lefs  diftinguifliable.  Add 
to  all  thefe  improvements  backwards, 
, another. 
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another  modern  fancy,  that  grey  printing 
is  more  beautiful  than  black.  Hence 
the  Englifh  new  books  are  printed  in  fo 
dim  a charadter  as  to  be  read  with  dif- 
ficulty by  old  eyes,  unlefs  in  a very 
ftrong  light,  and  with  good  glaffes. 
Whoever  compares  a volume  of  the 
Gentleman’s  Magazine,  printed  between 
the  years  1731  and  1740,  with  one  of 
thofe  printed  in  the  laft  ten  years,  will 
be  convinced  of  the  much  greater  degree 
of  perfpicuity  given  by  black  than  by 
the  grey.  Lord  Chefterfield  pleafantly 
remarked  this  difference  to  Faulkener, 
the  Printer  of  the  Dublin  Journal,  who 
was  vainly  making  encomiums  on  his 
own  paper,  as  the  mod:  complete  of  any 
in  the  world.  “ But,  Mr.  Faulkener,” 
^ays  my  lord,  “ don’t  you  think  it  might 
“be  ftill  farther  improved,  by  ufing 
ft  Paper  and  ink  not  quite  fo  near  of 
"a  colour?”— For  all  thefe  reafons  I 
cannot  but  wifh  that  our  American 
G 4 - printers 
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printers  would,  in  their  editions,  avoid 
thele  fancied  improvements,  and  thereby 
render  their  works  more  agreeable  to 
foreigners  in  Europe,  to  the  great  advan- 
tage of  our  bookfelling  commerce. 

Farther,  to  be  more  fenfible  of  the 
advantage  of  clear  and  diflindt  printing, 
let  us  confider  the  afiiflance  it  affords  in 
reading  well  aloud  to  an  auditory.  In 
fo  doing  the  eye  generally  Hides  forward 
three  or  four  words  before  the  voice.  If 
the  fight  clearly  dittinguifhes  what  the 
coming  words  are,  it  gives  time  to  order 
the  modulation  of  the  voice  to  expreft 
them  properly.  But  if  they  are  obfcurely 
printed,  or  difguifed  by  omitting  the 
capitals  and  long  /’s,  or  otherwife,  the 
reader  is  apt  to  modulate  wrong ; and,, 
finding  he  has  done  fo,  he  is  obliged  to 
go  back  and  begin  the  fentence  again ; 
which  leffens  the  pleafure  of  the  hearers. 
This  leads#  nine  to  mention  an  old  error  in 
our  mode  of  printing.  We  are  fenfible 

than 
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that  when  a queftion  is  met  with  in  the 
reading,  there  is  a proper  variation  to 
be  ufed  in  the  management  of  the  voice. 
We  have,  therefore,  a point,  called  an 
interrogation,  affixed  to  the  queftion, 
in  order  to  diftinguilh  it.  But  this  is 
abfurdly  placed  at  its  end,  fo  that  the 
reader  does  not  d'dcover  it  till  he  finds 
that  he  has  wrongly  modula  ed  his  voice, 
and  is  therefore  obliged  to  begin  again 
the  fentence.  To  prevent  this,  the 
Spaniffi  Printers,  more  fenfibly,  place 
an  interrogation  at  the  beginning  as  well 
as  at  the  end  of  the  queftion.  We  have 
another  error  of  the  fame  kind  in  print- 
ing plays,  where  fomething  often  occurs 
that  is  marked  as  fpoken  afide . But  the 
word  afide  is  placed  at  the  end  of  the 
fpeech,  when  it  ought  to  precede  it,  as 
a direction  to  the  reader,  that  he  may 
govern  his  voice  accordingly.  The 
practice  of  our  ladies  in  meeting  five  op 
fix  together, .to  form  little  bufy  parties, 

# where 
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where  each  is  employed  in  Tome  ufeful 
work,  while  one  reads  to  them,  is  fo 

commendable  in  itfelf,  that  it  deferves 

„ > 

the  attention  of  authors  and  printers  to 
make  it  as  pleafing  as  pofiible,  both  to 
the  reader  and  hearers. 

My  belt  wilhes  attend  you,  being,  with 
fjneere  efteem. 

Sir, 

Tour  moil  obedient  and 

yery  humble  fervant, 

p.  FRANKLIN. 
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an  a.ccount  of  the  highest  court 

OF  JUDICATURE  IN  PENNSYLVANIA, 
VIZ. 


THE  COURT  OF  THE  PRESS. 
Power  of  this  court. 

It  may  receive  and  promulgate  accufar 
tions  of  all  kinds,  againft  all  perfons 
and  characters  among  the  citizens  of 
the  date,  and  even  againft  all  inferior 
courts;  and  may  judge,  fentence,  and 
condemn  to  infamy,  not  only  private 
individuals,  'but  public  bodies,  &c.  with 
pr  without  enquiry  or  hearing,  at  the 
eourt’s  diferetion. 

» . i 

In  zvhofe  favour,  or  for  wh  fe  emolument , 
this  court  is  eftahlifhed. 

In  favour  of  about  one  citizen  in  five 
hundred,  who,  by  education,  or  pradliee 
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in  fcribbling,  has  acquired  a tolerable 
ftyle  as  to  grammar  and  confirmation, 
fo  as  to  bear  printing : or  who  is  pof- 
fefied  of  a prefs  and  a few  types.  This 
five  hundredth  part  of  the  citizens  have 
the  privilege  of  accufing  and  abufing 
the  other  four  hundred  and  ninety-nine 
parts  at  their  pkafure  j or  they  may  hire 
out  their  pens  and  prefs  to  others,  for 
that  purpofe.r 

Pyattice  of  this  court. 

It  is  not  governed  by  any  of  the  rules 
of  the  common  courts  of  law.  The 
accufed  is  allowed  no  grand  jury  to 
judge  of  the  truth  of- the  accufation  be- 
fore it  is  publicly  made  ■,  nor  is  the 
name  of  the  accufer  made  known  to  him  ; 
nor  has  he  an  opportunity  of  con- 
fronting the  witneffes  againft  him,  for 
they  are  kept  in  the  dark,  'as  in  the 
Spanifh  court  of  inquilition.  Nor  is 
there  any  petty  jury  of  his  peers  fworp 
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to  try  the  truth  of  the  charges.  The 
proceedings  are  alfo  fometimes  fo  rapid, 
that  an  honeft  good  citizen  may  find 
himfelf  fuddenly  and  unexpectedly  ac- 
etified, and  in  the  fame 'morning  judged 
and  condemned,  and  fentence  pronounced 
againft  him  that  he  is  a rogue  and  a 
- villain.  Yet  if  an  officer  of  this  court 
receives  the  fiighteft  check  for  mif- 
conduCt  in  this  his  office,  he  claims  im- 
mediately the  rights  of  a free  citizen  by 
the  conftitution,  and  demands  to  know 
his  accuier,  to  confront  the  witnefies, 
and  to  have  a fair  trial  by  a jury  of  his 
peers. 

The  foundation  of  its  authority , 

c , 

It  is  faid  to  be  founded  on  an  article 
in  the  ftate  conftitution,  which  eftabliffies 

the  liberty  of  the  prefs a liberty 

which  every  Pennfylyanian  would  fight 
and  die  for,  though  few  of  us,  I believe, 
have  diftindl  ideas  of  its  nature  and 
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extent.  ' It  Teems  indeed,  fomewhafc 
like  the  liberty  of  the  prefs,  that  felons 
h >ve  by  the  common  law  of  England 
before  conviction;  that  is  to  be  either 
prefled  .to  death  or  hanged.  If,  by  the 
liberty  of  the  prers,  were  underftood 
merely  the  liberty  of  di  cuffing  the  pro- 
priety of  public  meafures  and  political 
opinions,  let  us  have  as  much  of  it  as 
you  pleafe  ; but  if  it  means  the  liberty 
of  affronting,  calumniating,  and  defam- 
ing one  another,  I,  for  my  part,  own 
mvfelf  willing  to  part  with  my  fliare  of 
it,  whenever  our  iegiflators  Trull  pleafe 
fo  to  alter  the  law ; and  fhall  cneerfully 
confent  to  exchange  my  liber  y of  abufing 
others,  for  the  privilege  of  not  being 

abuled  myfelf. 

By  ‘ivbcm  this  court  is  commijfmed  or 
conJHtuted. 

It  is  not  by  any  com  million  from  the 
fuprc  me  executive  council,  who  might 

previoufly 
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previoufly  judge  of  the  abilities,  integrity, 
knowledge,  &c.  of  the  perfons  to  be  ap- 
pointed to  this  great  truft,  of  deciding 
upon  the  characters  and  good  fame  of 
the  citizens  j for  this  court  is  above  that 
council,  and  may  accufe,  judge,  and 
condemn  it  at  pleafure.  Nor  is  it  he- 
reditary, as  is  the  court  of  dernier  refiort 
in  the  peerage  of  England.  But  any 
man  who  can  procure  pen,  ink,  and 
paper,  with  a prefs,  a few  types,  and  a 
huge  pair  of  blacking  balls,  may  com- 
miilionate  himfelf,  and  his  court  is  im- 
mediately eftablilhed  in  the  plenary 
pofleflion  and  exercife  of  its  rights. 
For  if  you  make  the  lead  complaint  of 
the  judge’s  conduCt,  he  dabs  his  black- 
ing-balls in  your  face  wherever  he  meets 
you ; and,  befides  tearing  your  private 
character  to  fplinters,  marks  you  out 
for  the  odium  of  the  public,  as  an  enemy 
to  the  liberty  of  the  prefs. 


Of 
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Of  the  natural  f upper t of  this  court. 

Its  fupport  is  founded  in  the  depra- 
vity of  fuch  minds  as  have  not  been 
mended  by  religion,  nor  improved  by 
good  education. 

. li  « * 

There  is  a lull  in  man  no  charm  can  tame, 

Of  loudly  publilhing  his  neighbour’s  fliame. 

Hence, 

On  eagle’s  wing3,  immortal,  fcandals  fly* 

While  virtuous  a&ion3  are  but  born  and  die. 

Dryden. 

- Whoever  feels  pain  in  hearing  a good 
charade r of  his  neighbour,  will  feel  a 
pleafure  in  the  reverfe.  And  of  thofe  who, 
defpairing  to  rife  to  diftindion  by  their 
virtues,  are  happy  if  others  can  be  de- 
preffed  to  a level  with  themfelves,  there 
are  a number  fufficient  in  every  great 
town  to  maintain  one  of  thefe  courts  by 
their  fubfcription.  A Ihrewd  obferver 

'once  faid,  that  in  walking  the  ftreets 

of 
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of  a flippery  morning,  one  might  fee 
where  the  good-natured  people  lived, 
by  the  afhes  thrown  on  the  ice  before  the 
doors : probably  he  would  have  formed 
a different  conjecture  of  the  temper  of 
thofe  whom  he  might  find  engaged  in 
fuch  fubfcriptions. 

* 

Of  the  checks  proper  to  be  efablijhed  againfl 
the  abufes  of  power  in  thofe  courts. 

Hitherto  there  are  none.  But  fince 
fo  much  has  been  written  and  publifhed 
on  the  federal  conftitution ; and  the 
neceflity  of  checks,  in  all  other  parts  of 
good  government,  has  been  fo  clearly 
and  learnedly  explained,  I find  myfelf 
fo  far  enlightened  as  to  fufped  fome 
check  may  be  proper  in  this  part  alfo: 
but  I have  been  at  a lofs  to  imagine 
any  that  may  not  be  conftrued  an  in- 
fringement of  the  facred  liberty  of  the 
prefs.  At  length,  however,  I think  I 
Vol.  If.  H have 
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have  found  one,  that,  inflsead  of  diml- 
nifhing  general  liberty,  fhall  augment  it ; 
which  is,  by  rehoring  to  the  people  a 
fpecies  of  liberty  of  which  they  have 
been  deprived  by  our  laws,  1 mean  the 
liberty  of  the  cudgel ! In  the  rude  hate 
of  fociety,  prior  to  the  exihence  of  laws, 
if  one  man  gave  another  ill-language, 
the  affronted  perfon  might  return  it  by 
a box  on  the  ear  ; and  if  repeated,  by  a 
good  drubbing ; and  this  without  of- 
fending againh  any  law  : but  now  the 
right  of  making  fuch  returns  is  denied, 
and  they  are  punifhed  as  breaches  of  the 
peace,  while  the  right  of  abufing  feems 
to  remain  in  full  force  ; the  laws  made 
againh  it  being  rendered  lineffedual  by 
the  liberty  of  the  prefs. 

My  propofal  then  is,  to  leave  the  li- 
berty of  the  prefs  untouched,  to  be  ex- 
ercifed  in  its  full  extent,  force,  and  vi- 
gour, but  to  permit  the  liberty  of  the 
pud  gel  to  go  with  it  pari  pajfu.  Thus, 

my 
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my  fellow  citizens,  if  an  impudent  writer 
attacks  your  reputation — dearer  perhaps 
to  you  than  your  life — and  puts  his  name 
to  the  charge,  you  may  go  to  him  as 
openly,  and  break  his  head.  If  he  con- 
ceals himfelf  behind  the  printer,  and  you 
can  neverthelefs  difcover  who  he  is, 
you  may  in  like  manner  way- lay  him 
in  the  night,'  attack  him  behind,  and 
give  him  a good  drubbing.  If  your 
adverfary  hires  better  writers  than  him- 
felf, to  abufe  you  more  effe&ually,  you 
may  hire  brawny  porters,  ftronger  than 
yourfelf,  to  affifl  you  in  giving  him  a 
more  effe&ual  drubbing.  Thus  far  goes 
my  project,  as  to  private  refentment  and 
retribution.  But  if  the  public  lhould 
ever  happen  to  be  affronted,  as  it  ought 
to  be,  with  the  conduct  of  fuch  writers, 
I would  not  advife  proceeding  immedi- 
ately to  thefe  extremities,  but  that  we 
fhould  in  moderation  content  ourfelves 
H 2 with 
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■with  tarring  and  feathering,  and  tolling 
them  in  a blanket. 

If,  however,  it  fhould  be  thought  that 
this  propofal  of  mine  may  difturb  the 
public  peace,  I would  then  humbly  re- 
commend to  our  legiflators  to  take  up 
the  confideration  of  both  liberties,  that 
of  the  prefs,  and  that  of  the  cudgel , and 
by  an  explicit  law  mark  their  extent  and 
limits : and  at  the  fame  time  that  they 
fecure  the  perfon  of  a citizen  from  af- 
faults,  they  will  likewife  provide  for  the 
fecurity  of  his  reputation. 


PAPER; 
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PAPER:  A POEM. 


SoME  wit  of  old — fuch  wits  of  old  there 
were — 

Whofe  hints  fhow’d  meaning,  whofe  allufions 
care. 

By  one  brave  ftroke  to  mark  all  human  kind. 
Call’d  clear  blank  paper  ev’ry  infant  mind  ; 
When  Hill,  as  opening  fenfe  her  di&ates  wrote, 
Fair  virtue  put  a feal,  or  vice  a blot. 


The  thought  was  happy,  pertinent,  and  true; 
Methinks  a genius  might  the  plan  purfue. 

I (can  you  pardon  my  preemption  ?)  1 — 

No  wit,  no  genius,  yet  for  once  will  try. 

Various  the  papers  various  wants  produce, 
The  wants  of  falhion,  elegance,  and  ufe. 

Men  are  as  various } and,  if  right  I fcan. 

Each  fort  of  paper  reprefents  fome  man. 

H 3 
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Pray  note  the  fop — half  powder  and  half 
lace — 

Nice,  as  a bandbox  were  his  dwelling-place  : 
He’s  the  gilt-paper , which  apart  you  ftore, 

And  lock  from  vulgar  hands  in  the  ’fcritoire. 

Mechanics,  fervants,  farmers,  and  fo  forth. 

Are  copy-paper , of  inferior  worth  •,  _ 

Lefs  priz’d,  more  ufeful,  for  your  delk  decreed. 
Free  to  all  pens,  and  prompt  at  every  need. 

r * I 

The  wretch  whom  av’rice  bids  to  pinch  and 
fpare, 

Starve,  cheat,  and  pilfer,  to  enrich  an  heir. 

Is  courfe  brown-paper  ; fuch  as  pedlars  choofe 
To  wrap  up  wares,  which  better  men  will  ufe. 

;.i  . • i ' . v;  • -*  ’ . 

Take  next  the  mifer’s  contraft,  who  deftroys 
Health,  fame,  and  fortune,  in  a round  of  joys. 
Will  any  paper  match  him  ? Yes,  throughout* 
He’s  a true Jitiking-paper , paft  all  doubt. 

. : 

The  retail  politician’s  anxious  thought 
Deems  this  fide  always  right,  and  that  ftark 
nought ; 
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He  foams  with  cenfure  ; with  applaufe  he 
raves — 

A dupe  to  rumours,  and  a tool  of  knaves ; 
He’ll  want  no  type  his  weaknefs  to  proclaim, 
While  fuch  a thing  as  fools-cap  has  a name. 

The  hafty  gentleman,  whofe  blood  runs  high, 
Who  picks  a quarrel,  if  you  ftep  awry, 

Who  can’t  a jeft,  a hint,  or  look  endure  : 
What  is  he  ? What  ? Touch-paper , to  be  fure. 

What  are  our  poets,  take  them  as  they  fall, 
Good,  bad,  rich,  poor,  much  read,  not  read  at 
all? 

Them  and  their  works  in  the  fame  clafs  you’ll 
find  ; 

They  are  the  mere  wajle-paper  of  mankind. 

Obferve  the  maiden,  innocently  fweet. 

She’s  fair  white-paper , an  unfullied  fheet  •, 

On  which  the  happy  man  whom  fate  ordains, 
May  write  his  name,  and  take  her  for  his  pains. 

I 

One  inftance  more,  and  only  one  I ’ll  bring; 
’Tis  the  great  man  who  fcorns  a little  thing, 

H 4 Whofe 
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Whofe  thoughts,  whofe  deeds,  whofe  maxim* 
are  his  own, 

Form’d  on  the  feelings  of  his  heart  alone : 
True  genuine  royal-paper  is  his  bread  ; 

Of  all  the  kinds,  molt  precious,  pureft,  beft 
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ON  THE  ART  OF  SWIMMING. 

In  anfioer  to  fame  enquiries  of  M.  Dubourg  * **■ 
the  fuhjeci, 

I AM  apprehend  ve  that  I fhall  not  be 
able  to  find  leifure  for  making  all  the 
difquifitions  and  experiments  which 
would  be  defirable  on  this  fubjeft.  I 
muft,  therefore,  content  myfelf  with  a 
few  remarks. 

The  fpecific  gravity  of  feme  human 
bodies,  in  comparifon  to  that  of  water, 
has  been  examined  by  Mr.  Robinfon,  in 
our  Philofophical  Tranfatdions,  volume 
5°»  Page  30,  for  the  year  1757.  He 
a Herts,  that  fat  perfons  with  fmall  bones 
float  mod  eafily  upon  water. 

* Traoflator  of  Dr.  Franklin’s  works  into  French. 

The 
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The  diving  bell  is  accurately  defcribed 
in  our  Tranfa£tions. 

When  I was  a boy,  I made  two  oval 
pallets,  each  about  ten  inches  long,  and 
fix  broad,  with  a 'hole  for  the  thumb,  in 
order  to  retain  it  fall  in  the  palm  of  my 
hand.  They  much  referable  a painter’s 
pallets.  In  fwimming  I pufhed  the 
edges  of  thefe  forward,  and  I ftruck  the 
water  with  their  flat  furfaces  as  I drew 
them  back.  I remember  I fwam  falter 
by  means  of  thefe  pallets,  but  they  fa- 
tigued my  wrifts. — I alfo  fitted  to  the 
foies  of  my  feet  a kind  of  fandals ; but 
I was  not  fatisfied  with  them,  becaufe 
I obferved  that  the  ftroke  is  partly  given 
by  the  infide  of  the  feet  and  the  ancles, 
and  not  entirely  with  the  foies  of  the  feet. 

We  have  here  waiftcoats  for  fwim- 
ming, which  are  made  of  double  fail- 
cloth,  with  fmall  pieces  of  cork  quilted 
in  between  them. 


I know' 
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I know  pothing  of  the  fcaphandre  of 
M.  de  la  Chapelle. 

I know  by  experience  that  it  is  a great 
comfort  to  a fwimmer,  who  has  a confi- 
derable  diftance  to  go,  to  turn  himfelf 
fcxnetimes  on  his  back,  and  to  vary  m 
other  refpedts  the  means  of  procuring  a 
progreflive  motion. 

When  he  is  feized  with  the  cramp  in 
the  leg,  the  method  of  driving  it  away, 
is  to  give  to  the  parts  affedted  a fudden, 
vigorous,  and  violent  fliock ; which  he 
may  do  in  the  air  as  he  fwims  on  his 
back. 

During  the  great  heats  of  fummer 
there  is  no  danger  in  bathing,  however 
warm  we  may  be,  in  rivers  which  have 
been  thoroughly  warmed  by  the  fun. 
But  to  throw  onefelf  into  cold  fpring 
water,  when  the  body  has  been  heated 
by  exercife  in  the  fun,  is  an  imprudence 
which  may  prove  fatal.  I once  knew 
an  inftance  of  four  young  men,  who, 

having 
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having  worked  at  harveft  in  the  heat  of 
the  day,  with  a view  of  refreffiing  them- 
felves  plunged  into  a fpring  of  cold  wa- 
ter : two  died  Upon  the  fpot,  a third  the 
next  morning,  and  the  fourth  recovered 
with  great  difficulty.  A Copious  draught 
of  cold  water,  in  fimilar  circumftances, 
is  frequently  attended  with  the  fame  effect 
in  North  America. 

The  exercife  of  fwimming  is  one  of 
the  molt  healthy  and  agreeable  in  the 
world.  After  having  fwam  for  an  hour 
or  two  in  the  evening,  one  deeps  coolly 
the  whole  night,  even  during  the  mod 
ardent  heat  of  fummer.  Perhaps  the 
pores  being  cleanfed,  the  infenfible 
perfpiration  increafes,  and  occalions  this 
coolnefs. — It  is  certain  that  much  fwim- 
ming is  the  means  of  (lopping  a diar- 
rhoea, and  even  of  producing  a.conftipa- 
tion.  With  refpedl  tp  thofe  who  do  not 
know  how  to  fwim,  or  who  are  affedled 

with  a diarrhoea  at  a feafon  which  does 

not 
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not  permit  them  to  ufe  that  exercife,  a 
warm  bach,  by  cleanfing  and  purifying 
the  lkin,  is  found  very  falutary,  and  often, 
elfefts  a radical  cure.  I fpeak  from  my 
own  experience,  frequently  repeated,  and 
that  of  others  to  whom  I have  recom- 
mended this. 

You  will  not  be  difpleafed  if  I con- 
clude thefe  hafty  remarks  by  informing 
you,  that  as  the  ordinary  method  of 
fwimming  i§  reduced  to  the  aft  of  row- 
ing with  the  arms  and  legs,  and  is  con- 
fequently  a laborious  and  fatiguing  ope- 
ration when  the  fpace  of  water  to  be 
eroded  is  confiderable;  there  is  a method 
in  which  a fwimmer  may  pafs  to  great 
diftances  with  much  facility,  by  means 
of  a fail.  This  difeovery  I fortunately 
made  by  accident,  and  in  the  following- 
manner. 

When  I was  a boy  I amufed  myfelf 
one  day  with  flying  a paper  kite ; and 
approaching  the  bank  of  a pond,  which 
3 


was 
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was  near  a mile  broad,  I tied  the  firing 
to  a flake,  and  the  kite  afcended  to  a 
■very  confiderable  height  above  the  pond, 
while  I was  fwimming.  In  a little  time, 
being  defitous  of  amufing  myfelf  with  my 
kite,  and  enjoying  at  the  fame  time  the 
pleafure  of  fwimming,  I returned ; and 
loofxng  from  the  flake  the  firing  with 
the  little  flick  which  was  fattened  to  it, 
went  again  into  the  water,  where  I found, 
that,  lying  on  my  back  and  holding  the 
flick  in  my  hands,  I was  drawn  along 
the  furface  of  the  water  in  a very  agiee- 
able  manner.  Having  then  engaged 
another  boy  to  carry  my  clothes  round 
the  pond,  to  a place  which  I pointed  out 
to  him  on  the  other  fide,  I began  to  crofs 
the  pond  with  my  kite,  which  carried  me 
quite  over  without  the  lead  fatigue, 
and  with  the  greateft  pleafure  imaginable. 
I was  only  obliged  occafionally  to  halt  a 
little  in  my  courfe,  and  refill:  its  progrefs, 

when  it  appeared  that,  by  following  too 

quick, 
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quick,  I lowered  the  kite  too  much ; by- 
doing  which  occafionally  I made  it  rife 
again. — I have  never  fince  that  time 
pradlifed  this  fmgular  mode  of  fwim- 
ming,  though  I think  it  not  impoffible 
to  crofs  in  this  manner  from  Dover  to 
Calais.  The  packet-boat,  however,  is 
(till  preferable, 
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NEW  MODE  OF  BATHING. 


EXTRACTS  OF  LETTERS  TO  M.  DUBOURQ. 

I 

London,  July  28,  1768, 

I Greatly  approve  the  epithet  which 
you  give,  in  your  letter  of  the  8th  of 
June,  to  the  new  method  of  treating  the 
fmall-pox,  which  you  call  the  tonic  or 
bracing  method  ; I will  take  occafion, 
from  it,  to  mention  a praftice  to  which 
I have  accuftomed  myfelf.  You  know 
the  cold  bath  has  long  been  in  vogue 
here  as  a tonic  ; but  the  fhock  of  the 
cold  water  has  always  appeared  to  me, 
generally  fpeaking,  as  too  violent,  and 
1 have  found  it  much  more  agreeable  to 
my  conftitution  to  bathe  in  another  ele- 
ment, I mean  cold  air.  With  this  view 
* I rife 
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I rife  early  almoft  every  morning,  and 
fit  in  my  chamber  without  any  clothes 
whatever,  half  an  hour  or  an  hour,  ac- 
cording to  the  feafon,  either  reading  or 
writing.  This  practice  is  not  in  the 
leaft  painful,  but,  on  the  contrary,  agree- 
able ; and  if  I return  to  bed  afterwards, 
before  I drefs  myfelf,  as  fometimes  hap- 
pens, I make  a fupplement  of  my  night’s 
reft  of  one  or  two  hours  of  the  moft 
pleafing  fleep  that  can  be  imagined.  I 
find  no  ill  confequences  whatever  refult- 
ing  from  it,  and  that  at  leaft  it  does  not 
injure  my  health,  if  it  does  not  in  fa<5t 
contribute  much  to  its  prefervation.— 
I fhall  therefore  call  it  for  the  future  a 
bracing  or  tonic  bath. 


March  io,  1793. 
I fhall  not  attempt  to  explain  why 
damp  clothes  occafion  colds,  rather  than 
wet  ones,  becaufe  I doubt  the  fadt;  I 
imagine  that  neither  the  one  nor  the 
Vol.  II.  1 other 
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other  contribute  to  this  effect,  and  that 
the  caufes  of  colds  are  totally  independ- 
ent of  wet  and  even  of  cold.  I propofe 
writing  a (hort  paper  on  this  fubjedt,  the 
firft  moment  of  leifure  I have  at  my  dif- 
pofal. — In  the  mean  time  I can  only  fay* 
that,  having  fome  fufpicions  that  the 
common  notion,  which  attributes  to  cold 
the  property  of  flopping  the  pores  and 
obftrufting  perfpiration,  was  ill  founded, 
I engaged  a young  phyfician,  who  is 
making  fome  experiments  with  Sanc- 
torius’s  balance,  to  eftimate  the  different 
proportions  of  his  perfpiration,  when, 
remaining  one  hour  quite  naked,  and 
another  warmly  clothed.  He  purfued 
the  experiment  in  this  alternate  manner 
for  eight  hours  fucceflively,  and  found 
his  perfpiration  almoft  double  during, 
thofe  hours  in  which  he  was  naked. 


obser- 
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Observations  on  the  generally 

PREVAILING  DOCTRINES  OF  LIFE 
AND  DEATH. 

To  the  fame. 

Your  obfervations  on  the  caufes  of 
death,  and  the  experiments  which  you 
propofe  for  recalling  to  life  thofe  who 
appear  to  be  killed  by  lightning,  demon- 
ftrate  equally  your  fagacity  and  huma- 
nity. It  appears  that  the  dodrines  of 
life  and  death,  in  general,  are  yet  but 
little  underftood. 

A toad  buried  in  fand  will  live,  it  is 
faid,  until  the  fand  becomes  petrified  j 
and  then,  being  inclofed  in  the  ftone,  it 
may  ftill  live  for  we  know  not  how  many 
ages.  The  fads  which  are  cited  in  fup- 
port  of  this  opinion,  are  too  numerous 

* z and  - 
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and  too  circumftantial  not  to  deferve  a 
certain  degree  of  credir.  As  we  are  ac- 
cuftomed  to  fee  all  the  animals  with 
which  we  are  acquainted  eat  and  drink,  it 
appears  to  us  difficult  to  conceive  how  a 
toad  can  be  fupported  in  fuch  a dungeon. 
But  if  we  refled,  that  the  neceffity  of 
nourifhment,  which  animals  experience 
in  their  ordinary  ftate,  proceeds  from  the 
continual  wade  of  their  fubftance  by  per- 
fpiration ; it  will  appear  lefs  incredible, 
that  fome  animals  in  a torpid  ftate,  per- 
fpiring  lefs  becaufe  they  ufe  no  exercife, 
fhould  have  lefs  need  of  aliment ; and 
that  others,  which  are  covered  with  fcales 
or  fhells,  which  flop  perforation,  fuch 
as  land  and  fea  turtles,  ferpents,  and 
fome  fpecies  of  fifh,  fhotild  be  able  to 
fubfift  a confiderable  time  without  any 
nourifhment  whatever. — A plant,  with 
its  flowers,  fades  and  dies  immediately, 
if  expofed  to  the  air  without  having  its 
roots  immerfed  in  a humid  foil,  from 

which 
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which  it  may  draw  a fufficient  quantity 
of  moifture,  to  fupply  that  which  exhales 
from  its  fubftance,  and  is  carried  off  con- 
tinually by  the  air.  Perhaps,  however, 
if  it  were  buried  in  quickfilver,  it  might 
preferve,  for  a conliderable  fpace  of 
time,  its  vegetable  life,  its  fmell  and  co- 
lour. If  this  be  the  cafe,  it  might 
prove  a commodious  method  of  tranf- 
porting  from  diftant  countries  thofe'de- 
licate  plants  which  are  unable  to  fuftain 
the  inclemency  of  the  weather  at  fea, 
and  which  require  particular  care  and 
attention. 

I have  feen  an  indance  of  common 
flies  preferved  in  a manner  fomewhat 
funilar.  They  had  been  drowned  in 
Madeira  wine,  apparently  about  the 
time  when  it  was  bottled  in  Virginia  to 
be  fent  to  London.  At  the  opening  of 
one  of  the  bottles,  at  the  houfe  of  a friend 
where  I was,  three  drowned  flies  fell  into 
the  fir  ft  glafs  which  was  filled.  Having 

* 3 heard 
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heard  it  remarked  that  drowned  flies 
were  capable  of  being  revived  by  the 
rays  of  the  fun,  I propofed  making  the 
experiment  upon  thefe.  They  were 
therefore  expofcd  to  the  fun,  upon  a 
fieve  which  had  been  employed  to  drain 
them  out  of  the  wine.  In  lefs  than  three 
hours  two  of  them  began  by  degrees  to 
recover  life.  They  commenced  by  fome 
Convulflve  motions  in  the  thighs,  and  at 
length  they  raifed  themfelves  upon  their 
legs,  wiped  their  eyes  with  their  fore  feet, 
beat  and  brufhed  their  wings  with  their 
hind  feet,  and  foon  after  began  to  fly,  find- 
ing themfelves  in  Old  England,  without 
knowing  how  they  came  thither.  The 
third  continued  lifelefs  until  fun-fet, 
when,  lofing  all  hopes  of  him,  he  was 

thrown  away. 

I wilh  it  were  pofiible,  from  this  in- 
ftance,  to  invent  a method  of  embalming 
drowned  perfons,  in  fuch  a manner  that 
they  might  be  recalled  tolife  at  any  period, 

howevef 
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however  diftant ; for,  having  a very  ar- 
dent defire  to  fee  and  obferve  the  (late  of 
America  am  hundred  years  hence,  I 
lhould  -prefer,  to  an  ordinary  death,  the 
being  immerfed  in  a calk  of  Madeira 
wine,  with  a few  friends,  until  that  time, 
then  to  be  recalled  to  life  by  the  folar 
warmth  of  my  dear  country.  But  fince, 
in  all  probability,  we  live  in  an  age  too 
early,  and  too  near  the  infancy  of  fci- 
ence,  to  fee  fuch  an  art  brought  in  our 
time  to  its  perfection  ; I mull,  for  the 
prefenr,  content  myfeif  with  the  treat, 
which  you  are  fo  kind  as  to  promife  me, 
of  the  refurredtion  of  a fowl  or  a turkey- 
cock. 
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precautions  to  be  ufed  by  thofe  who  are 
about  to  undertake  a sea  voyage. 


When  you  intend  to  take  a long 
voyage,  nothing  is  better  than  to  keep  it 
a fecret  till  the  moment  of  your  depar- 
ture. Without  this,  you  will  be  conti- 
nually interrupted  and  tormented  by 
vifits  from  friends  and  acquaintances, 
who  not  only  make  you  lofe  your  valu- 
able time,  but  make  you  forget  a thou- . 
fand  things  which  you  wifli  to  remem- 
ber ; fo  that  when  you  are  embarked, 
and  fairly  at  fea,  you  recollefV,  with 
much  uneafinefs,  affairs  which  you  have 
not  terminated,  accounts  that  you  have 
not  fettled,  and  a number  of  things 
which  you  propofed  to  carry  with  you, 
and  which  you  find  the  want  of  every 
moment.  W ould  it  not  be  attended 
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with  the  beft  confequences  to  reform 
fuch  a cuftom,  and  to  fuffer  a traveller, 
without  deranging  him,  to  make  his  pre- 
parations in  quietnefs,  to  fet  apart  a few 
days,  when  thefe  are  finifhed,  to  take 
leave  of  his  friends,  and  to  receive  their 
good  wifhes  for  his  happy  return  ? 

It  is  not  always  in  one’s  power  to 
choofe  a captain  ; though  great  part  of 
the  pleafure  and  happinefs  of  the  paftage 
depends  upon  this  choice,  and  though 
one  mud  for  a time  be  confined  to  his 
company,  and  be  in  fome  meafure  under 
his  command.  If  he  is  a focial  fenfible 
man,  obliging,  and  of  a good  difpo- 
fition,  you  will  be  fo  much  the  happier. 
Onefometimes  meets  with  people  of  this 
defcription,  but  they  are  not  common  : 
however,  if  yours  be  not  of  this  number, 
if  he  be  a good  feaman,  attentive,  care- 
ful, and  adtive  in  the  management  of  his 
veffel,  you  muft  difpenfe  with  the  reft, 
for  thefe  are  the  mod  effential  qualities. 

Whatever 
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Whatever  right  you  may  have*  by 
your  agreement  with  him,  to  the  provi- 
fions  he  has  taken  on  board  for  the  ufe 
of  the  paffengers,  it  is  always  proper  to 
have  l'ome  private  (lore,  which  you  may 
make  ufe  of  occafionaily.  You  ought, 
therefore,  to  provide  good  water,  that  of 
the  (hip  being  often  bad  : but  you  mud 
put  it  into  bottles,  without  which  you 
cannot  expedt  to  preferve  it  fweet.  You 
ought  alfo  to  carry  with  you  good  tea, 
ground  coffee,  chocolate,  wine  of  that 
fort  which  you  like  heft,  cyder,  dried 
ra’ffins,  almonds,  fugar,capiliaire,  citrons, 
rum,  eggs  dipped  in  oil,  portable  foup, 
bread  twice  baked.  With  regard  to 
poultry,  it  is  almoft  ufelefs  to  carry  any 
wi.h  you,  unlefs  you  refojve  to  under- 
take the  office  of  feeding  and  fattening 
them  yourfelf.  With  the  little  care 
which  is  taken  of  them  on  board  (hip, 
they  are  almoft  all  lickly,  and  their  fiefl* 
ia  as  tough  as  leather. 
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All  Jailors  entertain  an  opinion,  which 
has  undoubtedly  originated  formerly  from 
a want  of  water,  and  when  it  has  been 
found  neceffary  to  be  iparirfg  of  it,  that 
poultry  never  know  when  they  have 
drunk  enough  ; and  that  when  water  is 
given  them  at  difcretion,  they  generally 
kill  themfelves  by  drinking  beyond  mea- 
sure. In  confequence  of  this  opinion, 
they  give  them  water  only  once  in  two 
<teys,  and  even  then  in  fpnall  quantities : 
but  as  they  pour  this  water  into  troughs 
inclining  on  one  fide,  which  occalions  it 
to  run  to  the  lower  part,  it  thence  hap- 
pens that  they  are  obliged  to  mount' one 
upon  the  back  of  another  in  order  to 
reach  it ; and  there  are  fome  which  can- 
not even  dip  their  beaks  in  it.  Thus 
continually  tantalized  and  tormented  by 
thirft,  they  are  unable  to  digell  their 
food,  which  is  very  dry,  and  they  foan 
fall  lick  and  die.  Some  of  them  are 
1*01)1x1  thus  every  morning,  and  are 

thrown 
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thrown  into  the  fea  ; whilft  thofe  which 
are  killed  for  the  table  are  fcarcely  fit 
to  be  eaten.  To  remedy  this  inconve- 
nience, it  will  be  neceffary  to  divide 
their  troughs  into  fmall  compartments, 
in  fuch  a manner  that  each  of  them  may 
be  capable  of  containing  water;  but  this 
is  feldom  or  never  done.  On  this  ac- 
count, fheep  and  hogs  are  to  be  confi- 
dered  as  the  beft  frefla  provifion  that  one 
can  have  at  fea  ; mutton  there  being  in 
general  very  good,  and  pork  excellent. 

It  may  happen  that  fome  of  the  pro- 
vifions  and  ftores  which  I have  recom- 
mended may  become  almoft  ufelefs,  by 
the  care  which  the  captain  has  taken  to 
lay  in  a proper  (lock  ; but  in  fuch  a cafe 
you  may  difpofe  of  it  to  relieve  the  poor 
paffengers,  who,  paying  lefs  for  their  paf- 
fage,  are  flowed  among  the  common 
failors,  and  have  no  right  to  the  captain  s 
provifions,  except  fuch  part  of  them  as  is 

ufed  for  feeding  the  crew.  Thefe  paf- 
fengers 
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fengers  are  fometimes  Tick,  melancholy, 
and  deje&ed  ; and  there  are  often  wo- 
men and  children  among  them,  neither 
of  whom  have  any  opportunity  of  pro- 
curing thofe  things  which  1 have  men- 
tioned, and  of  which,  perhaps,  they  have 
the  greateft  need.  By  diftributing 
amongft  them  a part  of  your  fuper- 
fluity,  you  may  be  of  the  greateft  affift- 
ance  to  them.  You  may  reftore  their 
health,  fave  their  lives,  and  in  fhort  ren- 
der them  happy  ; which  always  affords 
the  livelieft  fenfation  to  a feeling  mind. 

The  inoft  difagreeable  thing  at  fea  is 
the  cookery  ; for  there  is  not,  properly 
fpeaking,  any  profeffed  cook  on  board. 
The  worft  failor  is  generally  chofen  for 
that  purpofe,  who  for  the  moft  part  is 
equally  dirty.  Hence  comes  the  pro- 
verb ufed  among  the  Englifh  failors, 
that  God  fends  meat , and  the  Devil  fends 
cooks.  Thofe,  however,  who  have  a 
fetter  opinion  of  Providence,  will  think 

otherwife. 
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otherwise.  Knowing  that  fea  air,  and 
the  exercife  or  motion  which  they  re-* 
ceive  from  the  rolling  of  the  fhip,  have 
a wonderful  effect  in  whetting  the  appe- 
tite, they  will  fay,  that  Providence  has 
given  bailors  bad  cooks  to  prevent  them 
from  eating  too  much  ; or  that,  know- 
ing they  would  have  bad  cooks,  he  has 
given  them  a good  appetite  to  prevent 
them  from  dying  with  hunger.  How- 
ever, if  you  have  no  confidence  in  thefe 
flic  coin's  of  Providence,  you  may  your- 
felf,  with  a lamp  and  a boiler,  by  the 
help  of  a little  fpirits  of  wine,  prepare 
fome  food,  fuch  as  foup,  hafh,  &c.  A 
finall  oven  made  of  tin-plate  is  not  a 
bad  piece  of  furniture  : your  fervant  may 
roalt  in  it  a piece  of  mutton  or  pork.  If 
you  are  ever  tempted  to  eat  fait  beef, 
which  is  often  very  good,  you  will  find 
that  cyder  is  the  beft  liquor  to  quench 
the  third:  generally  caufed  by  fait  meat 

or  fait  filh.  Sea  bifcuit>  which  is  too 

hard 
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hard  for  the  teeth  of  fome  people,  may 
be  foftened  by  deeping  it ; but  bread 
double-baked  is  the  bed ; for,  being 
made  of  good  loaf-bread  cut  into  dices, 
and  baked  a fecond  time,  it  readily  im- 
bibes water,  becomes  foft,  and  is  eafily 
digeded  : it  confequently  forms  excel- 
lent nourifhmenr,  much  fuperior  to  that 
of  bifcuit,  which-  has  not  been  fer- 
mented. 

I mud  here  obferve,  that  this  double- 
baked  bread  was  originally  the  real  bif- 
cuit prepared  to  keep  at  fea;  for  the 
woid  bifcuit , in  French,  fignifies  twice 
baked  *.  Peafe  often  boil  badly,  and 
do  not  become  foft : in  fuch  cafe,  by- 
putting  a two-pound  fhotinto  the  kettle, 
the  rolling  of  theveffel,  by  means  of  this 
bullet,  will  convert  the  peafe  into  a kind 
of  porridge,  like  muftard. 

Having  often  feen  foup,  when  put 

* II  11  denved  from  bis  again,  and  cult  baked. 

upon 
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upon  the  table  at  Tea  in  broad  flat  difhes, 
thrown  out  on  every  fide  by  the  roll- 
ing of  the  veflel,  I have  wifhed  that 
our  tin-men  would  make  our  foup-ba- 
fons  with  divifions  or  compartments; 
forming  fmall  plates,  proper  for  contain- 
ing foup  for  one  perfon  only.  By  this 
difpofition,  the  foup,  in  an  extraordinary 
roll,  would  not  be  thrown  out  of  the 
plate,  and  would  not  fall  into  the  breafts 
of  thofe  who  are  at  table,  and  fcald 
them. — Having  entertained  you  with 
thefe  things  of  little  importance,  permit 
me  now  to  conclude  with  fome  general 
reflections  upon  navigation. 

When  navigation  is  employed  only 
for  tranfporting  neceflary  provifions 
from  one  country,  where  they  abound,  to 
another  where  they  are  wanting  ; when 
by  this  it  prevents  famines,  which  w'ere 
fo  frequent  and  fo  fatal  before  it  was  in- 
vented and  became  fo  common;  we  can- 
not help  confidering  it  as  one  of  thofe 

arts 
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arts  which  contribute  moft  to  the  hapf^ 
pinefs  of  mankind.— But  when  it  is  em- 
ployed to  tranfport  things  of  no  utility, 
or  articles  merely  of  luxury,  it  is  then 
uncertain  whether  the  advantages  refus- 
ing from  it  are  fufficient  to  counterba- 
lance the  misfortunes  it  occafions  by  ex- 
pofing  the  lives  of  fo.  many  individuals 


upon  the  vaft  ocean.  And  when  it  is 
ufed  to  plunder  veffels  and  tranfport 
Haves,  it  is  evidently  only  the  dreadful 
means  of  increafing  thofe  calamities 
which  affliff  human  nature. 

' One  is  aftonilhed  to  think  on  the 
number  of  veffels  and  men  who  are  dai- 
ly expofed  in  going  to  bring  tea  from 
China,  coffee  from  Arabia,  and  fuaar 
and  tobacco  from  Amefica  ; all  commo- 
dities which  our  anceftors  lived  very 
well  without.  The  fugar-trade  employs 
nearly  a thoufand  veffels , and  that  of 
tobacco  almoft  the  fame  number.  With 

*gard  to  the  utility  0f  tobacco,  little 
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can  be  faid  j and  with  regard  to  fugar, 
how  much  more  meritorious  would  it 
be  to  facrifice  the  momentary  pleafure 
which  we  receive  from  drinking  it  once 
or  twice  a-day  in  our  tea,  than  to  encou- 
rage the  numberlefs  cruelties  that  arc 
continually  exercifed  in  order  to  procure 
it  us ! 

A celebrated  French  moralift  laid, 
that,  when  he  confidered  the  wars  which 
we  foment  in  Africa  to  get  negroes ; the 
great  number  who  of  courfe  perilh  in 
thefe  wars  ; the  multitude  of  thofe 
wretches  who  die  in  their  paffage,  by 
difeafe,  bad  air,  and  bad  provihons; 
and  laftly,  how  many  perilh  by  the  cruel 
treatment  they  meet  with  in  a date  o 
flavery  j when  he  faw  a bit  of  fugar,  he 
could  not  help  imagining  it  to  be  co- 
vered with  fpots  of  human  blood.  But, 
had  he  added  to  thefe  confiderations  t le 
wars  which  we  carry  on  againll  one  an- 
other, to  take  and  retake  the  iilands  that 
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produce  this  commodity,  he  would  not 
have  feen  the  fugar  fimply  fyotted  with 
blood,  he  would  have  beheld  it  entirely 
tinged  with  it. 

Thefe  wars  make  the  maritime  powers 
of  Europe,  and  the  inhabitants  of  Paris 
and  London,  pay  much  dearer  for  their 
fugar  than  thofe  of  Vienna,  though  they 
are  almoft  three  hundred  leagues  diftant 
from  the  fea.  A pound  of  fugar,  indeed, 
cofts  the  former  not  only  the  price  which 
they  give  for  it,  but  alfo  what  they  pay 
in  taxes,  necefiary  to  fuppott  thofe  fleets 
and  armies  which  ferve  to  defend  and 
proteft  the  Countries  that  produce  it. 
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ON  LUXURY,  IDLENESS,  AND  INDUSTRY  ! 

From  a Letter  to  Benjamin  Vaughan , Efq* 
written  in  1784. 

It  is  wonderful  how  prepofteroufly 
the  affairs  of  this  world  are  managed. 
Naturally  one  would  imagine,  that  the 
intereft  of  a few  individuals  fhould  give 
way  to  general  intereft  ; but  individuals 
manage  their  affairs  with  fo  much  more 
application,  induftry,  and  addrefs,  than 
the  public  do  theirs,  that  general  intereft 
moft  commonly  gives  way  to  particular. 
We  aflemble  parliaments  and  councils, 
to  have  the  benefit  of  their  colledted 
wifdom  ; but  we  neceffarily  have,  at  the 
fame  time,  the  inconvenience  of  their  col- 

* Pefent  member  of  parliament  for  the  borough 
of  Caine,  in  Wiltfhire,  between  whom  and  our  au- 
thor there  fub  lifted  a very  clofe  friendlhip. 

ledled 
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ledfed  paffions,  prejudices,  and  private 
interefis.  Bv  the  help  of  thefe,  artful 
men  overpower  their  wifdom,  and  dupe 
its  poffelfors  : and  if  we  may  judge  by 
the  adts,  arrets,  and  edicts,  all  the  world 
over,  for  regulating  commerce,  an  af- 
fembly  of  great  men  is  the  greateft  fool 
upon  earth. 

I have  not  yet,  indeed,  thought  of  a 
remedy  for  luxury.  I tam  not  fure  that 
in  a great  ftate  it  is  capable  of  a remedy ; 
nor  that  the  evil  is  in  itfelf  always  fo 
great  as  it  is  reprefented.  Suppofe  we 
include  in  the  definition  of  luxury  all  un- 
neceffary  expence,  and  then  let  us  con- 
fer whether  laws  to  prevent  fuch  ex- 
pence are  poffible  to  be  executed  in  a 
great  country  j and  whether,  if  they  could 
be  executed,  our  people  generally  would 
be  happier,  or  even  richer.  Is  not  the 
hope  of  being  one  day  able  to  purchafe 
and  enjoy  luxuries  a great  fpur  to  la- 
bour and  induftry  ? May  not  luxury 
K 3 therefore 
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therefore  produce  more  than  it  con- 
fumes,  if,  without  fuch  a fpur,  people 
would  be,  as  they  are  naturally  enough 
inclined  to  be,  lazy  and  indolent  ? To 
this  purpofe  I remember  a circumftance. 
The  flapper  of  a lhallop,  employed  be- 
tween Cape-May  and  Philadelphia,  had 

done  us  fome  fmall  fervice,  for  which 

■ . • : 4 * \ 

he  refufed  to  be  paid.  My  wife,  under- 
flanding  that  he  had  a daughter,  fent  her 
a prefent  of  a new-falhioned  cap.  Three 
years  after,  this  fkipper  being  at  my 
houfe  with  an  old  fanner  of  Cape  May, 
his  paffenger,  he  mentioned  the  cap,  and 
how  much  his  daughter  had  been  pleaf- 
ed  with  it.  C(  But  (faid  he)  it  proved  a 
<c  dear  cap  to  our  congregation.” — 
ti:  How  fo  ?” — c<  When  my  daughter 
« appeared  with  it  at  meeting,  it  was  fo 
«*  much  admired,  that  all  the  girls  re- 
« folved  to  get  fuch  caps  from  Phila- 
u delphia ; and  my  wife  and  I com- 
puted that  the  whole  could  not  have 

7 coll 
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« coft  lefs  than  a hundred  pounds.”— 
« True  (faid  the  farmer),  but  you  do  not 
xt  tell  all  the  ftory.  I think  the  cap  was 
“ neverthelefs  an  advantage  to  us ; for 
et  it  was  the  firft  thing  that  put  our  girls 
<c  upon  knitting  worded  mittens  for  fale 
“ at  Philadelphia,  that  they  might  have 
“ wherewithal  to  buy  caps  and  ribbons 
tc  there ; and  you  know  that  that  induf- 
“ try  has  continued,  and  is  likely  to 
ee  continue  and  increafe  to  a much 
tc  greater  value,  and  anfwer  better  pur- 
“ pofes.” — Upon  the  whole,  I was  more 
reconciled  to  this  little  piece  of  luxury, 
fince  not  only  the  girls  were  made  hap- 
pier by  having  fine  caps,  but  the  Phila- 
delphians by  the  fupply  of  warm  mit- 
tens. 

In  ouc  commercial  towns  upon  the 
fea  coaft,  fortunes  will  occafionally  be 
made.  Some  of  thofe  who  grow  rich 
will  be  prudent,  live  within  bounds,  and 
preferve  what  they  have  gained  for  their 

K 4 pofterity : 
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posterity  : others,  fond  of  (hewing  their 
wealth,  will  be  extravagant,  and  ruin 
themfelves.  Laws  cannot  prevent  this  : 
.and  perhaps  it  is  qot  always  an  evil  to  the 
public.  (hilling  fpent  idly  by  a fool, 
may  be  picked  up  by  a wifer  perfon, 
who  knows  better  what  to  do  with  it.  It 
is  therefore  not  loft.  A vain  filly  fellow 
builds  a fine  houfe,  furnifhes  it  richly, 
lives  in  it  expenfively,  and  in  a few 
years  ruins  himfelf : but  the  mafons,  car- 
penters, fmiths,  and  other  honed  tradef- 
men,  have  been  by  his  employ  affided 
in  maintaining  and  railing  their  fami- 
lies ; the  farmer  lias  been  paid  for  his 
labour,  and  encouraged  ■,  and  the  edate 
is  no\v  in  better  haqds. — In  fome  cafes, 
indeed,  certain  modes  of  luxury  may  be 
a public  evil,  in  the  fame  manner  as  it  is 
a private  one.  If  there  be  a nation,  for 
indance,  that  exports  its  beef  and  linen, 
to  pay  for  the  importation  of  claret  and 
porter,  while  a great  part  of  its  people 

live 
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jive  upon  potatoes,  and  wear  no  fliirtsj 
wherein  does  it  differ  from  the  fot  who 
jets  his  family  ftarve,  and  fells  his  clothes 
to  buy  drink?  Our  American  commerce 
is,  I confefs,  a little  in  this  way.  We 
jell  our  victuals  to  the  iflands  for  rum 
and  fugar;  the  fubftantial  neceffaries  of 
life  for  fuperfluities.  But  we  have 
plenty,  and  live  well  neverthelefs ; 
though,  by  being  foberer,  we  might  be 
richer. 

The  vaft  quantity  of  foreft  land  we 
have  yet  to  clear,  and  put  in  order  for 
cultivation,  will  for  a long  time  keep  the 
body  of  our  nation  laborious  and  frugal. 
Forming  an  opinion  of  our  people  and 
their  manners  by  what  is  feen  among  the 
inhabitants  of  the  fea-ports,  is  judging 
from  an  improper  fample.  The  people 
of  the  trading  towns  may  be  rich  and 
luxurious,  while  the  country  poffeffes  all 
the  virtues  that  tend  to  promote  hap- 
pinefs  and  public  profperity.  Thofe 

towns 
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towns  are  not  much  regarded  by  the 
country  ; they  are  hardly  confidered  as 
an  effcntial  pan  of  the  dates  i and  the 
experience  of  the  lad:  war  has  (hewn,  that 
their  being  in  the  poffeffion  of  the  enemy 
did  not  neceffarily  draw  on  the  fubjec- 
tion  of  the  country  ; which  bravely  con* 
tinued  to  maintain  its  freedom  and  inde- 
pendence notwithstanding. 

It  has  been  computed  by  fome  politi- 
cal arithmetician,  that  if  every  man  and 
woman  would  work  for  four  hours  each 
day  on  fomething  ufeful,  that  labour 
would  produce  fufScient  to  procure  all 
the  neceffaries  and  comforts  of  life ; 
want  and  mifery  would  be  banifhed  out 
of  the  world,  and  the  reft  of  the  twenty- 
four  hours  might  be  leifure  and  plea- 
fure. 

What  occafions  then  fo  much  want 
and  mifery  ? It  is  the  employment  of 
men  and  women  in  works  that  produce 
neither  the  neceffaries  nor  conveniences 

of 
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of  life,  who,  with  thofe  who  do  nothing, 
confume  neceflfaries  raifed  by  the  labo- 
rious. To  explain  this : 

The  firft  elements  of  wealth  are  ob- 
tained by  labour,  from  the  earth  and 
waters.  I have  land,  and  raife  corn. 
With  this  if  I feed  a family  that  does 
nothing,  my  corn  will  be  confumed,  and 
at  the  end  of  the  year  1 (hall  be  no  richer 
than  I was  at  the  beginning.  But  if, 
while  I feed  them,  I employ  them,  fome 
in  fpinning,  others  in  making  bricks, 
&c.  for  building,  the  value  of  my  com 
will  be  arrefted  and  remain  with  me,  and 
at  the  end  of  the  year  we  may  be  all  bet- 
ter clothed  and  better  lodged.  And  if, 
inftead  of  employing  a man  I feed  in 
making  bricks,  I employ  him  in  fiddling 
for  me,  the  corn  he  eats  is  gone,  and  no 
part  of  his  manufacture  remains  to  aug- 
ment the  wealth  and  convenience  of  the 
family : I fh all  therefore  be  the  poorer 
for  this  fiddling  man,  unlefs  the  reft  of 


my 
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my  family  work  more,  or  eat  lefs,  to 
make  up  the  deficiency  he  occafions. 

Look,  round  the  world,  and  fee  the 
millions  employed  in  doing  nothing,  or 
in  fomething  that  amounts  to  nothing 
when  the  neceffaries  and  conveniences 
of  life  are  in  queftion.  What  is  the 
bulk  of  commerce,  for  which  we  fight 
and  deftroy  each  other,  but  the  toil  of 
millions  for  fuperfluities,  to  the  great 
hazard  and  lofs  of  many  fives  by  the 
confiant  dangers  of  the  fea  ? How  much 
labour  is  fpent  in  building  and  fitting 
great  fliips,  to  go  to  China  and  Arabia 
for  tea  and  coffee,  to  the  Weft  Indies  or 
fugar,  to  America  for  tobacco  1 Thefe 
things  cannot  be  called  the  neceffaries  of 
life,  for  our  anceffors  lived  very  com- 
fortably without  them. 

A queftion  may  be  alked  : Could  all 
thefe  people  now  employed  in  raifing, 
making,  or  carrying  fuperfluities,  be 
fubfifted  by  railing  neceffaries  ? I think 
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they  might.  The  world  is  large,  and  a 
great  part  of  it  ftill  uncultivated.  Many 
hundred  millions  of  acres  in  Alia,  Africa, 
and  America,  are  ftill  in  a foreft ; and  a 
great  deal  even  in  Europe.  On  a hun- 
dred acres  of  this  foreft  a man  might 
become  a fubftantial  farmer;  and  a hun- 
dred thoufand  men  employed  in  clear- 
ing each  his  hundred  acres,  would  hardly 
brighten  a fpot  big  enough  to  be  vifible 
from  the  moon,  unlefs  with  Herfchel’s 
tdefcope  $ fo  vaft  are  the  regions  ftill  in 
wood. 

It  is  however  fome  comfort  to  refleTr, 
that,  upon  the  whole,  the  quantity  of 
induftry  and  prudence  among  mankind 
exceeds  the  quantity  of  idlenefs  and 
folly.  Hence  the  increafe  of  good 
buildings,  farms  cultivated,  and  popu- 
lous cities  filled  with  wealth,  all  over 
Europe,  which  a few  ages  fince  were  only 
to  be  found  on  the  coafts  of  the  Medi- 
terranean; and  this  notvvithftanding  the 

mad 
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mad  wars  continually  raging,  by  which 
are  often  deftroyed  in  one  year  the  works 
of  many  years  peace.  So  that  we  may 
hope,  the  luxury  of  a few  merchants 
on  the  coaft  will  not  be  the  ruin  of 
America. 

One  reflection  more,  and  I will  end 
this  long  rambling  letter.  Almoft  all 
the  parts  of  our  bodies  require  fome 
expence.  The  feet  demand  (hoes ; the 
legs  dockings;  the  reft  of  the  body 
clothing;  and  the  belly  a good  deal  of 
victuals.  Our  eyes,  though  exceedingly 
ufeful,  alk,  when  reafonable,  only  the 
cheap afliftance  of  fpeCtacles,  which  could 
not  much  impair  our  finances.  But  the 
eyes  of  other  people  are  the  eyes  that 
ruin  us.  If  all  but  myfelf  were  blind, 
I Ihould  want  neither  fine  clothes,  fine 
houfes,  nor  fine  furniture. 
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ON  THE  SLAVE  TRADE. 

R E A D I N G in  the  newfpapers  the 
fpeech  of  Mr.  Jackfon  in  congrefs* 
againft  meddling  with  the  affair  of  ftave- 
ry,  or  attempting  to  mend  the  condition 
of  Raves,  it  put  me  in  mind  of  a fimilar 
fpeech,  made  about  one  hundred  years 
fince,  by  Sidi  Mehemet  Ibrahim,  a mem- 
ber of  the  divan  of  Algiers,  which  may 
be  feen  in  Martin’s  account  of  his 
confulfliip,  1687.  It  was  againft  grant- 
ing the  petition  of  the  fed  called  Erika, 
or  Purijls,  who  prayed  for  the  abolition 
of  piracy  and  flavery,  as  being  unjuft. — 
Mr.  Jackfon  does  not  quote  it;  perhaps 
he  has  not  feen  it.  If,  therefore,  fome 
of  its  reafonings  are  to  be  found  in  his 
eloquent  fpeech,  it  may  only  Ihew  that 
men’s  interefts  operate,  and  are  operated 
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on,  with  fnrprifing  fimilarity,  in  all 
countries  and  climates,  whenever  they 
are  under  fimilar  circumftances.  The 
African  fpeech,  as  tranfiated,  is  as  fol- 
lows : 

« Alla  Bifmillah,  See;  God  is  great, 
and  Mahomet  is  his  prophet. 

“ Have  thefe  Erika  confidered  the 
confequences  of  granting  their  petition  ? 
If  we  ceafe  our  cruifes  againft  the  Chrifc 
tians,  how  fliall  we  be  furnifhed  with 
the 'Commodities  their  countries  produce, 
and  which  are  fo  neceflary  for  us  ? If 
we  forbear  to  make  Haves  of  their  people, 
who,  in  this  hot  climate,  are  to  cultivate 
our  lands?  Who  are  to  perform  the  com- 
mon labours  of  our  city,  and  of  our  fami- 
lies? Mull  we  not  then  be  our  own  Haves? 
And  is  there  not  more  companion  and 
more  favour  due  to  us  Mufiulmen,  than 
to  thofe  Chrifiian  dogs  ? We  have  now 
above  fifty  thoufand  flaves  in  and  near 
• Algiers* 
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Algiers.  This  number,  if  not  kept  up  by 
frelh  fupp'ies,  will  foon  diminilh,  and  be 
gradually  annihilated.  If,  then,  we  ceafe 
taking  and  plundering  the  infidel  (liips, 
and  making  flaves  of  the  feamen  and 
paffengers,  our  lands  will  become  of  no 
value,  for  want  of  cultivation  ; the  rents 
of  houfes  in  the  city  will  fink  one  half; 
and  the  revenues  of  government,  arifing 
from  the  fliare  of  prizes,  muft  be  totally 
deftroyed. — And  for  what  ? To  gratify 
the  whim  of  a whimfical  fed,  who  would 
have  us  not  only  forbear  making  more 
flaves,  but  even  manumit  thofe  we  have. 
But  who  is  to  indemnify  their  mailers  for 
the  lofs  ? Will  the  date  do  it  ? Is  our  trea- 
fury  diffident  ? Will  the  Erika  do  it  ? Can 
they  do  it  ? Or  would  they,  to  do  what  they 
thinkjuftice  to  the  daves,  do  a greater  in- 
judice  to  the  owners  ? And  if  we  fet  our 
flaves  free,  what  is  to  be  done  with 
them  ? Few  of  them  will  return  to  their 
native  countries ; they  know  too  well  the 
Vol.  II.  l 
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greater  hardfhips  they  muft  there  be 
fubjetft  to.  They  will  not  embrace  our 
holy  religion  : they  will  not  adopt  our 
manners : our  people  will  not  pollute 
themfelves  by  intermarrying  with  them. 
Muft  we  maintain  them  as  beggars  in 
our  ftreets ; or  fuffer  our  properties  to 
be  the  prey  of  their  pillage  ? for  men 
accuftomed  to  llavery  will  not  work  for  a 
livelihood,  when  not  compelled. — And 
what  is  there  fo  pitiable  in  their  prefent 
condition  ? Were  they  not  flaves  in  their 
own  countries?  Are  not  Spain,  Portu- 
gal, France,  and  the  Italian  ftates,  go- 
verned by  defpots,  who  hold  all  their 
fubje&s  in  llavery,  without  exception  ? 
Even  England  treats  herfailors  as  Haves; 
for  they  are,  whenever  the  government 
pleafes,  feized  and  confined  in  ftiips 
of  war,  condemned  not  only  to  work, 
but  to  fight  for  fmall  wages,  or  a mere 
fubfiftence,  not  better  than  our  Haves  are 

allowed  by  us.  Is  their  condition  then 
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made  worfe  by  their  falling  into  our 
hands  ? No ; they  have  only  exchanged 
- one  llavery  for  another ; and  I may  fay 
a better : for  here  they  are  brought  into 
a land  where  the  fun  of  Iflamifm  gives 
forth  its  light,  and  fhines  in  full  fplen- 
dour,  and  they  have  an  opportunity  of 
making  themfelves  acquainted  with  the 
true  do&rine,  and  thereby  faving  their 
immortal  fouls.  Thofe  who  remain  at 
home,  have  not  that  happinefs.  Sending 
the  flaves  home,^  then,  would  be  fending 
them  out  of  light  into  darknefs. 

“ I repeat  the  queftion,  What  is  to 
be  done  with  them  ? I have  heard  it 
fuggefted,  that  they  may  be  planted  in 
the  wildernefs,  where  there  is  plenty 
of  land  for  them  to  fubfift  on,  and  where 
they  may  fiourilh  as  a free  date. — But 
they  are,  I doubt,  too  little  difpofed  to 
labour  without  compulfion,  as  well  as 
too  ignorant  to  eRablifh  good  govern- 
ment : and  the  wild  Arabs  would  foon. 

^ 2 moled 
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moleft  and  deftroy,  or  again  enflave 
them.  While  ferving  us,  we  take  care 
to  provide  them  with  every  thing  ; and 
they  are  treated  with  humanity.  The 
labourers  in  their  own  countries  are,  as 
I am  informed,  worfe  fed,  lodged, 
and  clothed.  The  condition  of  moft  of 
them  therefore  is  already  mended,  and 
requires  no  farther  improvement.  Here 
their  , lives  are  in  fafety.  They  are  not 
liable  to  be  imprefled  for  foldiers,  and 
forced  to  cut  one  another’s  Chriftian 
throats,  as  in  the  wars  of  their  own  coun- 
tries. If  fome  of  the  religious  mad 
bigots,  who  now  teafe  us  with  their  filly 
petitions,  have,  in  a fit  of  blind  zeal, 
freed  their  Haves,  it  was  not  generofity, 
it  was  not  humanity,  that  moved  them  to 
the  a&ion ; it  was  from  the  confcious 
burthen  of  a load  of  fins,  and  hope,  fiom 
the  fuppofed  merits  of  fo  good  a work, 
to  be  excufed  from  damnation. — How 

PTofsly  are  they  miftaken,  in  imagining 
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flavery  to  be  difavowed  by  the  Alcoran  ! 
Are  not  the  two  precepts,  to  quote  no 
more,  “ Mafters,  treat  your  flaves  with 
kindnefs — Slaves,  ferve  your  mafters  with 
cheerfulnefs  and  fidelity, ” clear  proofs 
to  the  contrary?  Nor  can  the  plunder- 
ing of  infidels  be  in  that  facred  book 
forbidden  ; fince  it  is  well  known  from 
it,  that  God  has  given  the  world,  and 
all  that  it  contains,  to  his  faithful  Muf- 
fulmen,  who  are  to  enjoy  it,  of  right, 
as  faft  as  they  can  conquer  it.  Let  us 
then  hear  no  more  of  this  deteftable 
propofitiorr,  the  manumiflion  of  Chriftian 
flaves,  the  adoption  of  which  would,  by 
depreciating  our  lands  and  houfes,  and 
thereby  depriving  fo  many  good  citizens 
of  their  properties,  create  univerfal  difi 
content,  and  provoke  infurrections,  to 
the  endangering  of  government,  and 
producing  general  confufion.  I have, 
therefore,  no  doubt  that  this  wife  coun- 
cil will  prefer  the  comfort  and  happinefs 
^ of 
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of  a whole  nation  of  true  believers,  to 
the  whim  of  a few  Erika,  and  difmifs 
their  petition.” 

The  refult  was,  as  Martin  tells  us, 
that  the  Divan  came  to  this  refolution  : 
t(  That  the  dodrine,  that  the  plundering 
(e  and  enflaving  the  Chriftians  is  unjuft, 
ft  is  at  belt  problematical ; but  that  it  is 
ft  the  intereft  of  this  date  to  continue  the 
“ pradice,  is  clear  ; therefore  let  the 
<c  petition  be  rejeded.”-rr— i— And  it  was 
rejected  accordingly. 

And  fince  like  motives  are  apt  to  pro-r 
duce  in  the  minds  of  men  like  opinions 
and  refolutions,  may  we  not  venture  to 
predid,  from  this  account,  that  the  petb 
tions  to  the  parliament  of  England  for 
aboliihing  the  Have  trade,  to  fay  nothing 
of  other  legiflatures,  and  the  debates 
upon  them,  will  have  afimilar  conclufion  ? 

HISTOR1CUS, 

March  23,  1790. 
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OBSERVATIONS  ON  WAR. 

By  the  original  law  of  nations,  war 
and  extirpation  were  the  punifhment  of 
injury.  Humanizing  by  degrees,  it 
admitted  ilavery  inftead  of  death : a 
farther  flep  was,  the  exchange  of  prifon- 
ers  inftead  of  flavery  : another,  to  refpedt 
more  the  property  of  private  perfons 
under  conqueft,  and  be  content  with  ac- 
quired dominion.  Why  fhould  not 
this  law  of  nations  go  on  improving  ? 
Ages  have  intervened  between  its  feveral 
fteps : but  as  knowledge  of  late  increafes 
rapidly,  why  fhould  not  thofe  fteps  be 
quickened  ? Why  fhould  it  not  be  agreed 
to,  as  the  future  law  of  nations,  that  in 
any  war  hereafter  the  following  defcrip- 
tion  of  men  fhould  be  undifturbed,  have 
L 4 tfrc 
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the  protection  of  both  Tides,  and  be  per- 
mitted to  follow  their  employments  in 
fecurity  ? viz. 

1.  Cultivators  of  the  earth,  becaufe 
they  labour  for  the  fubfiftence  of  man- 
kind. 

2.  Fifhermen,  for  the  fame  reafon. 

3.  Merchants  and  traders  in  unarmed 
(hips,  who  accommodate  different  nations 
by  communicating  and  exchanging  the 
neceffaries  and  conveniences  of  life. 

4.  Artifts  and  mechanics,  inhabiting 
and  working  in  open  towns. 

It  is  hardly  neceffary  to  add,  that  the 
hofpitals  of  enemies  fhould  be  unmoleft- 
ed — they  ought  to  be  affifted.  It  is  for 
the  intereft  of  humanity  in  general,  that 
the  occafions  of  war,  and  the  induce- 
ments to  it,  fhould  be  diminifhed.  If 
rapine  be  abolifhed,  one  of  the  encou- 
ragements to  war  is  taken  away  ; and 
peace  therefore  more  likely  to  continue 
and  be  lading. 
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The  practice  of  robbing  merchants 
on  the  high  Teas — a remnant  of  the  an- 
cient piracy — though  it  may  be  accident- 
ally beneficial  to  particular  perfons,  is 
far  from  being  profitable  to  all  engaged 
in  it,  or  to  the  nation  that  authorifes  it. 
In  the  beginning  of  a war  fome  rich 
fhips  are  furprifed  and  taken.  This 
encourages  the  firft  adventurers  to  fit 
out  more  armed  vefiels ; and  many 
others  to  do  the  fame.  But  the  enemy 
at  the  fame  time  become  more  careful  ; 
arm  their  merchant  fhips  better,  and 
render  them  not  fo  eafy  to  be  taken  : 
they  go  alfo  more  under  the  protection 
of  convoys.  Thus,  while  the  privateers 
to  take  them  are  multiplied,  the  vefiels 
fubjeft  to  be  taken,  and  the  chances  of 
profit,  are  diminifhed  ; fo  that  many 
cruifes  are  made  wherein  the  expences 
overgo  the  gains ; and,  as  is  the  cafe 
in  other  lotteries,  though  particulars 
have  got  prizes,  the  mafs  of  adventurers 
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are  lofers,  the  whole  expence  of  fitting 
out  all  the  privateers  during  a war 
being  much  greater  than  the  whole 
amount  of  goods  taken. 

Then  there  is  the  national* lofs  of  all 
the  labour  of  fo  many  men  during  the 
time  they  have  been  employed  in  rob- 
bing; who  befides  fpend  what  they  get,  in 
riot,  drunkennefs,  and  debauchery ; lofe 
their  habits  of  induftry  ; are  rarely  fit  for 
any  fober  bufinefs  after  a peace,  and  ferve 
only  to  increafe  the  number  of  highway- 
men and  houfebreakers.  Even  the 
undertakers  who  have  been  fortunatej 
are,  by  fudden  wealth,  led  into  expen- 
five  living,  the  habit  of  which  continues 
when  the  means  of  fupporting  it  ceafe, 
and  finally  ruins  them:  a juft  punilh- 
ment  for  their  having  wantonly  and 
unfeelingly  ruined  many  honeft,  inno- 
cent traders  and  their  families,  whofe 
fubftance  was  employed  in  ferving  the 
common  intereft  of  mankind. 
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ON  T£N* 

IMPRESS  OF  SEAMEN. 


Netes  copied  from  Dr,  Frariklitfs  •writing  in 
pencil  in  the  margin  of  fudge  Fojler’s  celebrated 
argument  in  favour  of  the  Impressing  qb 
Seamen  {publijhed  in  the  folio  edition  of  his 
■works). 

Judge  Fofter,  p.  158.  « Every 

“ Man.”— -The  conclufion  here  from  the 
whole  to  a part,  does  not  feem  to  be  good 
logic.  If  the  alphabet  fhould  fay,  Let  us 
all  fight  for  the  defence  of  the  whole  ; 
that  is  equal,  and  may  therefore  be  juft. 
But  if  they  (hould  fay,  Let  A B C and  D 
go  out  and  fight  for  us,  while  we  ftay  at 
home  and  fleep  in  whole  fkins-;  that  is 
not  equal,  and  therefore  cannot  be  juft. 

lb. 
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lb.  “ Employ.” — If  you  pleafe.  The 
word  fignifies  engaging  a man  to  work  for 
me,  by  offering  him  fuch  wages  as  are 
fufficient  to  induce  him  to  prefer  my  fer- 
vice.  This  is  very  different  from  com- 
pelling him  to  work  on  fuch  terms  as  I 
think  proper. 

lb.  This  fervice  and  employment, 
<<  &c.” Thefe  are  falfe  fafts.  His  em- 

ployments and  fervice  are  not  the  fame. 
Under  the  merchant  he  goes  in  an  un- 
armed veffel,  not  obliged  to  fight, but  to 
tranfport  merchandize.  In  the  king  s 
fervice  he  is  obliged  to  fight,  and  to  ha- 
zard all  the  dangers  of  battle.  Sicknefi 
on  board  of  king’s  fhips  is  alfo  mora 
common  and  more  mortal.  The  mer- 
chant’s fervice  too  he  can  quit  at  the 
end  of  the  voyage ; not  the  king’s. 
Alfo,  the  merchant’s  wages  are  much 
higher. 

Jb.  ««  I am  very  fenfible,  &c.”*«* 

Here 
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Here  are  two  things  put  in  compa- 
rifon  that  are  not  comparable  : viz.  injury 
to  Teamen,  and  inconvenience  to  trade. 
Inconvenience  to  the  whole  trade  of  a na- 
tion will  not  jollify  injuftice  to  a Tingle 
Teaman.  If  the  trade  would  fuffer  with- 
out his  fervice,  it  is  able  and  ought  to  be 
willing  to  offer  him  fuch  wages  as  may 
induce  him  to  afford  his  Ter  vice  volun- 
tarily. 

Page  159.  “ Private  mifchiefmuft  be 
“ borne  with  patience,  for  preventing  a 
“ national  calamity.” — Where  is  this 
maxim  in  law  and  good  policy  to  be 
found  ? And  how  can  that  be  a maxim 
which  is  not  confident  with  common 
fenfe  ? If  the  maxim  had  been,  that  pri- 
vate mifehiefs,  which  prevent  a national 
calamity,  ought  to  be  generoully  com- 
penfated  by  the  nation,  one  might  under- 
Ttand  it : but  that  fuch  private  mifehiefs 

are  only  to  be  borne  with  patience,  is 
abfurd  ! 
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lb.  « The  expedient,  &c.  And,  hcJ* 
(Paragraphs  2 and  3).— Twenty  ineffec- 
tual or  inconvenient  fchemes  will  not 
juftify  one  that  is  unjuft. 

lb.  “ Upon  the  foot  of,  &c.” — Your 
reafoning,  indeed,  like  a lie,  {lands  but 
upon  one/00/ ; truth  upon  two. 

Page  160.  <c  Full  wages.” — Probably 
the  fame  they  had  in  the  merchant’s  fer- 
vice. 

Page  “ I hardly  admit,  &c.’* 

(Paragraph  5).' When  this  author 

fpeaks  of  imprefling,  page  158,  he  di- 
minifhes  the  horror  of  the  practice  as 
much  as  poflible,  by  prefenting  to  the 
mind  one  failor  only  fuffering  a “ hard- 
Jhip”  (as  he  tenderly  calls  it)  in  fome. 
“ particular  cafes ” only  ; and  he  places 
againft  this  private  mifchief  the  incon- 
venience to  the  trade  of  the  kingdom. 
— But  if,  as  he  fuppofes  is  often  the 
cafe,  the  failor  who  is  preffed,  and  ob- 
liged 


liged  to  ferve  for  the  defence  of  trade, 
at  the  rate  of  twenty- five  (hillings  a 
month,  could  get  three  pounds  fif- 
teen fliillings  in  the  merchant’s  fervice, 
you  take  from  him  fifty  (hillings  a 
month  ; and  if  you  have  100,000  in 
your  fervice,  you  rob  this  honed  indus- 
trious part  of  fociety  and  their  poor  fa- 
milies of  25,000k  per  month,  or  three 
millions  a year,  and  at  the  fame  time  ob- 
lige them  to  hazard  their  lives  in  fight- 
ing for  the  defence  of  your  trade ; to 
the  defence  of  which  all  ought  indeed 
tocontribute  (and  Tailors  ampng  the  red) 
in  proportion  to  their  profitsby  it:  but 
this  three  millions  is  more  than  their 
(hare,  if  they  did  not  pay  with  their 
perfons  j but  when  you  force  that,  me- 
thinks  you  (hould  excufe  the  other. 

But  it  may  be  faid,  to  give  the  king’s 
feamen  merchant’s  wages  would  cod  the 
nation  too  much,  and  call  for  more  taxes. 

The 
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The  queftion  then  will  amount  to  thi3! 
whether  it  be  juft  in  a community,  that 
the  richer  part  fhould  compel  the  poorer 
to  fight  in  defence  of  them  and  their 
properties,  for  fuch  wages  as  they  think 
fit  to  allow,  and  punifh  them  if  they  re- 
fufe  ? Our  author  tells  us  that  it  is legal." 

I have  not  law  enough  to  difpute  his  au- 
thorities, but  I cannot  perfuade  myfelf 
that  it  is  equitable.  I will,  however, 
own  for  the  prefent,  that  it  may  be  law- 
ful when  neceffary  ; but  then  1 contend 
that  it  may  be  ufed  fo  as  to  produce 
the  fame  good  effe&s —tbe  -public Security 
— without  doing  fo  much  intolerable  in- 
juftice  as  attends  the  imprefling  com- 
mon feamen. — In  order  to  be  better  un- 
derftood,  I would  premife  two  things: 
Firft,  that  voluntary  feamen  may  be  had 
for  the  fervice,  if  they  were  fufRciently 
paid.  The  proof  is,  that  to  ferve  in  the 
fame  fhip,  and  incur  the  fame  dangers, 

you 
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you  have  no  occafion  to  imprefs  cap- 
tains, lieutenants,  fecond  lieutenants,  • 
midfhipmen,  purlers,  nor  many  other 
officers.  Why,  but  that  the  profits  of 
their  places,  or  the  emoluments  expect- 
ed, are  fufficient  inducements  ? The  bu- 
finefs  then  is,  to  find  money,  by  impreff- 
ing,  fufficient  to  make  the  bailors  all 
volunteers,  as  well  as  their  officers  j 
and  this  without  any  frefh  burthen  upon 
trade.— The  fecond  of  my  premifes  is, 
that  twenty-five  fhillings  a month,  with 
his  lhare  of  the  fait  beef,  pork,  and  peas- 
pudding, being  found  fufficient  for  the 
lubliltence  of  a hard-working  feaman,  it 
will  certainly  be  fo  for  a fedentary  fcho- 
lar  or  gentleman.  I would  then  propofe 
to  foim  a treafury,  out  of  which  encou- 
ragements to  feamen  Ihould  be  paid. 
To  fill  this  treafury,  I would  imprefs  a 
number  of  civil  officers  who  at  prefent 
have  great  falaries,  oblige  them  to  ferve  in 
Von.  ii.  ivr  . 
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their  refpe&ive  offices  for  twenty-five 
{hillings  a month  with  their  (hares  of 
mefs  provifions,  and  throw  the  reft  of 
their  falaries  into  the  Teamen’s  treafury. 
If  fuch  a prefs-wavrant  were  given  me 
to  execute,  the  firft  I would  prefs  fhould 
be  a Recorder  of  Briftol,  or  a Mr.  Juftice 
Fofter,  becaufe  I might  have  need  of 
his  edifying  example,  to  fhew  how  much 
impreffing  ought  to  be  borne  with;  for 
he  would  certainly  find,  that  though 
to  be  reduced  to  twenty  five  (hillings  a 
month  might  be  a “ private  mif chief ,”  yet 
that,  agreeably  to  his  maxim  of  law  and 
good  policy,  it  “ ought  to  ie  borne  with 
patience ,”  for  preventing  a national  cala- 
mity. Then  I would  prefs  the  reft  of 
the  Judges ; and  opening  the  red  book, 
I would  prefs  every  civil  officer  of  go- 
vernment from  50I.  a year  falary,  up  to 
5o,oool.  which  would  throw  an  im- 

menfe  Turn  into  our  treafury  : and  thefe 
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gentlemen  could  not  complain/  fince 
they  would  receive  twenty-five  (hillings 
a month,  and  their  rations  ; and  this 
without  being  obliged  to  fight.  Laftly, 
I think  I would  imprefs  *** 
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ON  THE  CRIMINAL  LAWS,  AND  THE 
PRACTICE  OF  PRIVATEERING. 


Letter  to  Benjamin  Vanghanf  Efq. 


My  dear  Friend,  March  14th,  1785. 

Am  O N G the  pamphlets  you  lately 
fent  me,  was  one,  entitled.  Thoughts  on 
Executive  JuJlice . In  return  for  that,  I 
fend  you  a French  one  on  the  fame  fub- 
je£l,  Ohfervations  concernant  V Execution  de 
V Article  II.  de  la  Declaration  fur  le  Vol. 
They  are  both  addreffed  to  the  judges, 
but  written,  as  you  will  fee,  in  a very 
different  fpirit.  The  Englifh  author  is 
for  hanging  all  thieves.  The  French- 
man is  for  proportioning  punifhments  to 
offences. 

If  we  really  believe,  as  we  profefs  to 
believe,  that  the  law  of  Mofes  was  the 
law  of  God,  the  di&ate  of  divine  wif- 
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dom,  infinitely  fuperior  to  human  ; on 
what  principles  do  we  ordain  death  as 
the  punifhment  of  an  offence,  which, 
according  to  that  law,  was  only  to  be 
punifhed  by  a reftitution  of  fourfold  ? 
To  put  a man  to  death  for  an  offence 
which  does  not  deferve  death,  is  it  not  a 
murder  ? And,  as  the  French  writer 
fays.  Doit-on  punir  un  delit  contre  la  Jociete 
par  un  crime  contre  la  nature  ? 

Superfluous  property  is  the  creature 
of  fociety.  Simple  and  mild  laws  were 
fufficient  to  guard  the  property  that  was 
merely  neceffary.  The  favage’s  bow, 
his  hatchet,  and  his  coat  of  fkins,  were 
fufficiently  fecured,  without  law,  by  the 
fear  of  perfonal  refentment  and  retalia- 
tion. When,  by  virtue  of  the  firft  laws, 
part  of  the  fociety  accumulated  wealth 
and  grew  powerful,  they  enadted  others 
more  fevere,  and  would  protedt  their 
property  at  the  expence  of  humanity. 
This  was  abufing  their  power,  and  com- 
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mencing  a tyranny.  If  a favage,  before 
he  entered  into  fociety,  had  been  told — 

“ Your  neighbour,  by  this  means,  may 
“ become  owner  of  an  hundred  deer; 

“ but  if  your  brother,  or  your  fon,  or 
“ yourfelf,  having  no  deer  of  your  own, 
tc  and  being  hungry,  fhould  kill  one,  an 
“ infamous  death  muft  be  the  confe- 
ft  quence  he  would  probably  have 
preferred  his  liberty,  and  his  common 
right  of  killing  any  deer,  to  all  the  ad- 
vantages of  fociety  that  might  be  pro- 
pofed  to  him. 

That  it  is  better  a hundred  guilty 
perfons  fhould  efcape,  than  that  one  in- 
nocent perfon  (bould  fuffer,  is  a maxim 
that  has  been  long  and  generally  ap- 
proved ; never,  that  I know  of,  contro- 
verted. Even  the  fanguinary  author  of 
the  ‘Thcughts  agrees  to  it,  adding  well, 
“ that  the  very  thought  of  vvjured  inno- 
“ cence,  and  much  more  that  of Juffering 
“ innocence,  mud  awaken  all  our  ten- 
n “ derefl 
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“ dereftand  moft  compaffionate  feelings, 
“ and  at  the  fame  time  raife  our  higheft 
<£  indignation  againft  the  inftrnments  of 
“ it.  But,”  he  adds,  “ there  is  no  danger 
*«  of  either , from  a ftrid  adherence  to 
“ the  laws.” — Really  ! — Is  it  then  im- 
poffible  to  make  an  unjuft  law  ? and  if 
the  law  itfelf  be  unjuft,  may  it  not  be 
the  very  <c  inftrument”  which  ought  “ to 
<c  raife  the  author’s,  and  every  body’s 
“ higheft  indignation  ?”  I fee,  in  the  laft 
newfpapers  from  London,  that  a woman 
is  capitally  convided  at  the  Old  Bailey  for 
privately  Healing  out  of  a fhop  fome  gauze, 
value  fourteen  fhillings  and  three-pence: 
Is  there  any  proportion  between  the  in- 
jury done  by  a theft,  value  fourteen  fhil- 
lings and  three  pence,  and  the  punifh- 
ment  of  a human  creature,  by  death,  on 
a gibbet  ? Might  not  that  woman,  by 
her  labour,  have  made  the  reparation  or- 
dained by  God,  in  paying  fourfold  ? Is 
not  all  punifhment  inflided  beyond  the 
M 4 merit 
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merit  of  the  offence,  fo  much  punifh- 
ment  of  innocence  ? In  this  light,  how 
vaft  is  the  annual  quantity,  of  not  only 
injured  but  Juffering  innocence,  in  almoft 
all  the  civili-zed  dates  of  Europe  ! 

But  it  feems  to  have  been  thought, 
that  this  kind  of  innocence  may  be  pu- 
n iflied  by  way  of  ■preventing  crimes.  I 
have  read,  indeed,  of  a cruel  Turk  in 
Barbary,  who,  whenever  he  bought  a 
new  Chriftian  dave,  ordered  him  imme- 
diately to  be  hung  up  by  the  legs,  and 
to  receive  a hundred  blows  of  a cudgel 
on  the  foies  of  his  feet,  that  the  fevere 
fenfe  of  the  punidiment,  and  fear  of  in- 
curring it  thereafter,  might  prevent  the 
faults  that  fhould  merit  it.  Our  author 
himfelf  would  hardly  approve  entirely 
of  this  Turk’s  conduc'd  in  the  govern- 
ment of  daves ; and  yet  he  appears  to 
recommend  fomething  like  it  for  the  go- 
vernment of  Englidi  fubjects,  when  he 
applauds  the  reply  of  Judge  Burnet  to 

the 
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the  convidt  horfe-ftealer ; who  being 
aflced  what  he  had  to  fay  why  judgment 
of  death  fhould  not  pafs  againd  him, 
and  anfwering,  that  it  was  hard  to  hang  a 
man  for  only  dealing  a horfe,  was  told  by 
the  judge,  “ Man,  thou  art  not  to  be 
f(  hanged  only  for  dealing  a horfe,  but 
“ that  horfes  may  not  be  dolen.”  The 
man’s  anfwer,  if  candidly  examined, 
will,  I imagine,  appear  reafonable,  as 
being  founded  on  the  eternal  principle 
of  juftice  and  equity,  that  punifhments 
fhould  be  proportioned  to  offences;  and 
the  judge’s  reply  brutal  and  unreafon- 
able ; though  the  writer  <c  wifhes  all 
“ judges  to  carry  it  with  them  whenever 
“ they  go  the  circuit,  and  to  bear  it  ia 
“ their  minds,  as  containing  a wife  rea- 
“ f°n  for  all  the  penal  datutes  which 
“ they  are  called  upon  to  put  in  execu- 
“ tion.  It  at  once  illuftrates,”  fays  he, 
“ the  true  grounds  and  reafons  of  all  ca- 
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« pital  punifhments  whatfoever,  namely, 
“ that  every  man’s  property,  as  well  as 
his  life,  may  be  held  facred  and  invio- 
late.” Is  there  then  no  difference  in 
value  between  property  and  life  ? If  I 
think  it  right  that  the  crime  of  murder 
ffrould  be  punifhed  with  death,  not  only 
as  an  equal  punifhmcnt  of  the  crime,  but 
*0  prevent  other  murders,  does  it  follow 
that  I muff  approve  of  infli&ing  the 
fame  punifhmcnt  for  a little  invafion  on 
my  property 'by  theft  ? If  I am  not  my- 
felf  fo  barbarous,  fo  bloody-minded, 
and  revengeful,  as  to  kill  a fellow-crea- 
ture for  dealing  from  me  fourteen  (hil- 
lings and  three-pence,  how  can  I ap- 
prove of  a law  that  does  it  ? Montcf- 
quieu,  who  was  himfelf  a judge,  endea- 
vours to  imprefs  other  maxims.  He 
muff  have  known  what  humane  judges 
feel  on  fuch  occafions,  and  what  the  ef- 
fe-fls  of  thofe  feelings ; and,  fo  far  from 

thinking 
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thinking  that  fevere  and  e.xceffive  pu- 
nifiiments  prevent  crimes,  he  aflerts, 
as  quoted  by  our  French  writer,  that 
“ L'atrocite  des  loix  en  empeche  I’exe- 
“ cution. 

1 - > 

“ Lorfque  la  peine  efi  Jans  mejure , cn  ejl 
“ fouvent  oblige  de  lui  prefer  er  V imp  unite. 

e<  La  cauje  de  tous  les  reldchemens  vient 
“ de  V imp  unite  des  crimes , et  non  de  la  mo- 
“ deration  des  peines." 

It  is  laid  by  thofe  who  know  Europe 
generally,  that  there  are  more  thefts  com- 
mitted and  punifhed  annually  in  Eng- 
land, than  in  all  the  other  nations  put 
together.  If  this  be  fo,  there  muft  be  a 
caufe  or  caufes  for  fuch  depravity  in  out- 
common  people.  May  not  one  be  the 
deficiency  of  juflice  and  morality  in  our 
national  government,  .manifefted  in  our 
opprefttve  conduA  to  fubjeAs,  and  un- 
jufi;  wars  on  our  neighbours  ? View  the 
long  perfifted  in,  unjuft,  monopolizing 
treatment  of  Ireland,  at  length  acknow- 
ledged ! 
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ledged  ! View  the  plundering  govern- 
ment exercifed  by  our  merchants  in  the 
Indies  ; the  confiscating  war  made  upon 
the  American  colonies ; and,  to  fay  no- 
thing of  thofe  upon  France  and  Spain, 
view  the  late  war  upon  Holland,  which 
was  feen  by  impartial  Europe  in  no 
other  light  than  that  of  a war  of  rapine 
and  pillage ; the  hopes  of  an  immenfe 
and  eafy  prey  being  its  only  apparent, 
and  probably  its  true  and  real  motive  and 
encouragement.  Juftice  is  as  ftri&ly 
due  between  neighbour  nations  as  be- 
tween neighbour  citizens.  A highway- 
man is  as  much  a robber  when  he  plun- 
ders in  a gang,  as  when  fingle ; and  a 
nation  that  makes  an  unjuft  war  is  only  a 
great  gang.  After  employing  your  peo- 
ple in  robbing  the  Dutch,  is  it  ftrange 
that,  being  put  out  of  that  employ  by 
peace,  they  ftill  continue  robbing,  and 
rob  one  another  ? Piraterie , as  the 
French  call  it,  or  privateering,  is  the  uni- 
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verfal  bent  of  the  Englifli  nation,  at 
home  and  abroad,  wherever  fettled.  No 
lefs  than  feven  hundred  privateers  were, 
it  is  faid,  commiflioned  in  the  laft  war  I 
Thefe  were  fitted  out  by  merchants,  to 
prey  upon  other  merchants,  who  had 
never  done  them  any  injury.  Is  there 
probably  any  one  of  thofe  privateering 
merchants  of  London,  who  were  fo 
ready  to  rob  the  merchants  of  Amfler- 
dam,  that  would  not  as  readily  plunder 
another  London  merchant  of  the  next 
fireet,  if  he  could  do  it  with  the  fame  im- 
punity ? The  avidity,  the  alieni  app  stent 
is  the  fame;  it  is  the  fear  alone  of  the 
gallows  that  makes  the  difference.  How 
then  can  a nation,  which,  among  the  ho- 
nefteft  of  its  people,  has  fo  many  thieves 
by  inclination,  and  whofe  government 
encouraged  and  commiffioned  no  lefs 
than  feven  hundred  gangs  of  robbers ; 
how  can  fuch  a nation  have  the  face  to 
condemn  the  crime  in  individuals,  and 

hang 
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hang  up  twenty  of  them  in  a morning  ? 
It  naturally  puts  one  in  mind  of  a New- 
gate anecdote.  One  of  the  prifoners 
complained,  that  in  the  night  fomebody 
had  taken  his  buckles  out  of  his  fhoes. 
u What  the  devil!”  fays  another,  <c  have 
“ we  then  thieves  amongft  us  ? It  muft 
“ not  be  fuffered.  Let  us  fearch  out  the 
te  rogue,  and  pump  him  to  death.” 
Thete  is,  however,  one  late  inftance 
of  an  Englifli  merchant  who  will  not 
profit  by  fuch  ill-gotten  gain.  He 
was,  it  feems,  part-owner  of  a fhip, 
which  the  other  owners  thought  fit  to 
employ  as  a letter  of  marque,  and  which 
took  a number  of  French  prizes.  The 
booty  being  (hared,  he  has  now  an  agent 
here  enquiring,  by  an  advertifement  in 
the  Gazette,  for  thofe  who  fuffered  the 
lofs,  in  order  to  make  them,  as  far  as  in 
him  lies,  reftitution.  This  confcienrious 
man  is  a quaker.  The  Scotch  prefby- 
terians  were  formerly  as  tender  : for 

there 
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there  is  ftill  extant  an  ordinance  of  the 
town-council  of  Edinburgh,  made  foon. 
after  the  Reformation,  44  forbidding  the 
44  purchafe  of  prize  goods,  under  pain 
44  of  losing  the  freedom  of  thejburgh  for 
44  ever,  with  other  punifhment  at  the 
44  will  of  the  magiftrate ; the  practice  of 
44  making  prizes  being  contrary  to  good 
44  confcience,  and  the  rule  of  treating 
44  Chriftian  brethren  as  we  would  \vi(h  to 
44  be  treated  ; and  fuch  goods  are  not  to 
44  be  fold  by  any  godly  men  within  this 
44  burgh."  The  race  of  thefe  godly 
men  in  Scotland  is  probably  extincf,  or 
their  principles  abandoned,  fince,  as  far 
as  that  nation  had  a hand  in  promoting 
the  war  againft  the  colonies,  prizes  and 
confifcations  are  believed  to  have  been  a 
conliderable  motive. 

It  has  been  for  fome  time  a generally- 
received  opinion,  that  a military  man  is 
not  to  enquire  whether  a war  be  juft  or 
unjuft;  he  is  to  execute  his  orders.  All 

princes 
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princes  who  are  difpofed  to  become  ty. 
rants,  mutt  probably  approve  of  this  opi- 
nion, and  be  willing  to  eftablifh  it;  but 
is  it  not  a dangerous  one  ? ttnce,  on 
that  principle,  if  the  tyrant  commands 
his  army  to  attack  and  dettroy,  not  only 
an  unoffending  neighbour  nation,  but 
even  his  own  fubjectts,  the  army  is  bound 
to  obey.  A negro  Have,  in  our  colonies, 
being  commanded  by  his  matter  to  rob  or 
murder  a neighbour,  or  do  any  other  im- 
moral aft,  may  refufe;  and  the  magiftrate 
will  protect  him  in  his  refufal.  The  flavery 
then  of  a foldier  is  worfe  than  that  of  a 
negro  ! A confcientious  officer,  if  not 
reftrained  by  the  apprehenfion  of  its 
being  imputed  to  another  caufe,  may  in- 
deed relign,  rather  than  be  employed  in 
an  unjutt  war;  but  the  private  men  are 
Haves  for  life ; and  they  are  perhaps  in- 
capable of  judging  for  themfelves.  We 
can  only  lament  their  fate,  and  ftill  more 
that  of  a failor,  who  is  often  dragged  by 

force ' 
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force  from  his  honeft  occupation,  and 
compelled  to  imbrue  his  hands  in  per- 
haps innocent  blood.  But  methinks  it 
well  behoves  merchants  (men  more  en- 
lightened by  their  education,  and  per- 
fedly  free  from  any  futh  force  or  obli- 
gation) to  conllder  well  of  the  juftice  of 
d war,  before  they  voluntarily,  engage 
a gang  of  ruffians  to  attack  their  Fellow- 


merchants  of  a neighbouring  riation,  to 
plunder  them  Of  their  property,  and  per- 
haps ruin  them  and  their  famdies,  if  they 
yield  it  5 or  to  woiind,  maim,  and  mur- 
der them,  if  they  endeavour  to  defend 
it.  d'et  thefe  things  are  done  by  Chrif- 
tian  merchants,  whether  a war  be  juft  or' 
iinjuft  j and  it  can  hardly  be  juft  on  both 
iides.  d hey  are  done  by  Englilh  and 
American  merchants,  who,  ncverthelefs, 
feomplain  of  private  theft,  and  hang  by 
dozens  the  thieves  they  have  taught  by 
their  own  example. 


It  is  high  time,  lor  the  fake  cf  huma- 
'-'ol.  II.  N nity, 


r\ity,  that  a flop  were  put  to  this  enor- 
mity. The  United  States  of  America, 
though  better  fituated  than  any  Euro- 
pean nation  to  make  profit  by  privateer- 
ing (mod  of  the  trade  of  Europe  with 
the  Weft  Indies  pafling.  before  their 
doors),  are,  as  far  as  in  them  lies,  en- 
deavouring to  abolifh  the  practice,  by 
offering,  in  all  their  treaties  with  other 
powers,  an  article,  engaging  folemnly, 
that,  in  cafe  of  future  war,.  no  privateer 
{hall  be  commiffioned  on  either  fide  -y 
and  that  unarmed  merchant- fhips,  on. 
both  ‘fides,  (hall  purfue  their  voyages 
unmolefted*.  This  will  be  a happy  im- 
provement 

* This  offer  having  Been  accepted  by  the  late  king 
of  Pruffia,  a treaty  of  amity  and  commerce  was  con^ 
eluded  between  that  monarch  and  the  United  States, 
containing  the  following  humane,  philanthropic 
article ; in  the  formation  of  Which  Dr.  Franklin-* 
as  one  of  the  American  plenipotentiaries,  was  prin- 
cipally concerned,  viz. 

ART.  XXIIL 

If  war  fhould  arife  between  the  two  contra&ing' 

parties*. 
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{Movement  of  the  law  of  nations.  The 

parties,  tile  merchants  of  cither  country,  then  redd- 
ing in  the  other)  fhall  be  allowed  to  remain  nine 
tnonths  to  colled  their  debts  and  fettle  their  affairs, 
and  may  depart  freely,  carrying-off  all  their  effeds 
Without  moleftation  or  hindrance  : rind  all  women 
and  chddren,  fcholars  of  every  faculty,  cultivators  of 
the  earth,  artifans,  manufadurers,  and  fiftermen, 
Unarmed  alid  inhabiting  unfortified  towns,  villages, 
or  places,  and  in  general  all  others  whofe  occupations 
are  for  the  common  fubfiflence  rind  benefit  of  man- 
kind, ft  rill  be  allowed  to  Continue  their  refpedive 
employments,  and  ftall  not  be  moleftcd  in  their  per- 
fons,  nor  ftall  their  houfes  or  goods  be  burnt,  or 
otherwise  deftroyed,  nor  their  fields  waded,  by  the 
armed  force  of  the  enemy,  into  whofe  power,  by  the 
events  of  war,  they  may  happen  to  fall ; but  if  any 
thing  is  neceffary  to  be  taken  from  them  for  the  ufe 
of  fucli  armed  force,  the  fame  ftall  be  paid  for  at  a 
feafonable  price.  And  all  merchant  and  trading  vef- 
fels  employed  in  exchanging  the  produds  of  different 
places,  and  thereby  rendering  the  neceffaries,  conve- 
niences, and  comforts  of  human  life  more  eafy  to  be 
obtained,  and  more  general,  ftall  be  allowed  to  pal's 
free  and  unmolefied;  and  neither  of  the  contrading 
powers  ftall  grant  or  iffue  any  commiffion  to  any  pri- 
vate armed  veffels,  empowering  them  to  take  or  de- 
fray fuch  trading  vefftds,  or  interrupt  fuch  com- 
ma ce.  • 

N 2 


humane 
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humane  and  the  juft  cannot  but  wifh 
o-eneral  fuccefs  to  the  propofition. 

O 

"With  unchangeable  efteem  and  affeftion, 
1 am,  my  dear  friend, 

Ever  yours. 


rem.vrks 


REMARKS  CONCERNING  THE  SAVAGES 
OF  NORTH-AMERICA. 


Savages  we  call  them,  becaufe  their 
manners  differ  from  ours,  which  we  think 
the  perfection  of  civility;  they  think  the 
fame  of  theirs.. 

Perhaps,  if  we  could  examine  the 
manners  of  different  nations  with  impar- 
tiality, we  fhould  find  no  people  fo  rude 
as  to  be  without  any  rules  of  politenefs ; 
nor  any  fo  polite  as  not  to  have  fome  re- 
mains of  rudenefs. 


The  Indian  men,  when  young,  are 
hunters  and  warriors ; when  old,  coun- 
fellors ; for  all  their  government  is  by 
the  counfel  or  advice  of  the  fages ; there 
is  no  force,  there  are  no  prifons,  no  offi- 
cers to  compel  obedience,  or  infliCt  pu~ 
nifhment.  Hence  they  generally  ftudy 
^ 3 oratory; 
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oratory  ; the  beft  fpeaker  having  the 
molt  influence.  The  Indian  women  till 
the  ground,  drefs  the  food,  nurfe  and 
bring  up  the  children,  and  preferve  and 
hand  down  to  pofterity  the  memory  of 
public  tranfa&ions.  Thefe  employments 
of  men  and  women  are  accounted  natural 
and  honourable.  Having  few  artificial 
wants,  they  have  abundance  of  leifure 
for  improvement  by  converfation.  Our 
laborious  manner  of  life,  compared  with 
theirs,  they  efteem  flavilh  and  bafe;  and 
the  learning  on  which  we  value  ourfelves 
they  regard  as  frivolous  and  ufelefs.  An 
inftance  of  this  occurred  at  the  treaty  of 
Lancafter,  in  Pennfylvania,  anno  1744, 
between  the  government  of  Virginia  and 
the  Six  Nations.  After  the  principal 
bufinefs  was  fettled,  the  commiffioners 
from  Virginia  acquainted  the  Indians  by 
a fpeech,  that  there  was  at  Williamfburg 
a college,  with  a fund,  for  educating  In- 
dian youth , and  that  if  the  chiefs  of  the 

5^ 
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Six  Nations  would  fend  down  half  a 
•dozen  of  their  Tons  to  that  college,  the 
government*  would  take  care  that  they 
fliould  be  well  provided  for,  and  in- 
ftru-fied  in  all  the  learning  of  the  white 
people.  It  is  one  of  the  Indian  rules  of 
politenefs  not  to  anfvver  a public  propo- 
rtion the  fame  day  that  it  is  made  ; they 
think  it  would  be  treating  it  as  a light 
matter  ; and  that  they  fhew  it  refpeft  by 
taking  time  to  confider  it,  as  of  a mat- 
ter important.  They  therefore  deferred 
their  anfwer  till  the  day  following;  when 
their  fpeaker  began,  by  expreffing  their 
deep  fenfe  of  the  kindnefs  of  die  Virgi- 
nia government,  in  making  them  that 
offer ; « for  we  know,”  fays  he,  “ that 
**  you  highly  efteem  the  kind  of  learn- 
ing  taught  in  thofe  colleges,  and  that 
ic  the  maintenance  of  our  voting  men, 
<c  while  with  you,  would  be  very  expen,. 
“ five  to  you.  We  are  convinced,  there* 
foiej  that  you  mean  to  do  us  good  by 
N 4 “ your 
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<c  your  propofal  ; and  we  thank  you 
t(  heartily.  But  you  who  are  wife  muff 
“ know,  that  different  nations  have  dif- 
“ ferent  conceptions  of  things  ; and  you 
will  therefore  not  take  it  amifs,  if  our  - 
“ ideas  of  this  kind  of  education  happen 
(f  not  to  be  the  fame  with  yours.  We 
“ have  had  fome  experience  of  it : feve- 
“ ral  of  our  young  people  were  formerly 
“ brought  up  at  the  colleges  of  the 
‘'northern  prpvinees;  they  were  in- 
ftrudted  in  all  your  fciences;  buy 
*i  when  drey  came  back,  to  us  they  were 
*f  bad  runners  ; ignorant  of  every  means 
cf  of  living  in  the  woods;  unable  tu 
“ bear  either  cold  qr  hunger ; knew 
“ neither  how  to  build  a cabjn,  take  a 
« deer,  or  kill  an  enemy ; fpoke  our 
“ language  imperfectly  ; were  therefore 
neit  ier  fit  foy  burners,  warriors,  or 
counfellors ; they  were  totally  good 
f‘  for  nothing.  We  are  however  not  the 
L-fs  obliged  by  your  kind  offer,  though 

“ we 

V. 
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we  decline  accepting  it : and  to  (hew 
our  grateful  fenfe  of  it,  if  the  gentle- 
men  of  Virginia  will  fend  us  a dozen 
V of  their  Tons,  we  will  take  great  care  of 
their  education,  inftrucl  them  ip  all 
M >ye  know?  and  make  men  of  them.” 
Having  frequent  occafions  to  hold 
public  councils,  they  have  acquired  great 
order  and  decency  in  conducing  them. 
The  old  men  fit  in  the  forepioift  ranks, 
the  warriors  in  the  next,  and  the  women 
and  children  in  the  hindmoft.  The  bufi- 
nefsof  the  women  is  to  take  ex^ft  notice 
pf  what  paffes,  imprint  it  in  their  memo- 
ries, for  they  have  no  writing,  and  com- 
municate it  to  their  children,  They  are 
the  records  of  the  council,  and  they 
preferve  tradition  of  the  ftipul.it  ions  in 
treaties  a hundred  years  back;  which 
when  we  compare  with  our  writings  we 
3. 1 ways  hnd  exatft.  He  that  would  fpeak, 
rifes.  The  reft  obferve  a profound  fi. 
Jence.  When  he  has  finiihed,  and  fits 

do\yna 
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down,  they  leave  him  five  or  fix  minutes 
to  recolleft,  that,  if  he  has  omitted  any 
thing  he  intended  to  fay,  or  has  any  thing 
to  add,  he  may  rife  again  and  deliver 
it.  To  interrupt  another,  even  in  com- 
mon converfation,  is  reckoned  highly  in- 
decent. How  different  this  is  from  the 
conduct  of  a polite  Britifh  Houfe  of 
Commons,  where  fcarce  a day  palfes 
without  fome  confufion,  that  makes  the 
Speaker  hoarfe  in  calling  to  order  ; and 
how  different  from  the  mode  of  conver- 
fation in  many  polite  companies  of 
Europe,  where,  if  you  do  not  deliver 
your  fentence  with  great  rapidity,  you 
are  cut  off  in  the  middle  of  it  by  the 
impatient  loquacity  of  thofe  you  converfe 
with,  and  never  fuffered  to  finifh  it  ! 

The  politenefs  of  thefe  favages  in  con- 
verfation is,  indeed,  carried  to  excefs ; 
fi nee  it  does  not  permit  them  to  contra- 
dict or  deny  the  truth  of  what  is  afferted 
in  their  prefence.  By  this  means  they 

indeed 
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indeed  avoid  difputes ; but  then  it  be- 
comes difficult  to  know  their  minds,  or 
what  impreffion  you  make  upon  them. 
The  miffionaries  who  have  attempted  to 
convert  them  to  Chriftianity,  all  com- 
plain  of  this  as  one  of  the  great  difficul- 
ties of  their  million.  The  Indians  hear 
, with  patience  the  truths  of  the  gofpel 
explained  to  them,  and  give  their  ufual 
tokens  of  aflent  and  approbation  : you 
. would  think  they  were  convinced.  No 
Tuch  matter.  It  is  mere  civility. 

A Swedifh  minifter  having  affembled 
the  chiefs  of  the  Safquehannah  Indians, 
made  a fermon  to  them,  acquainting 
them  with  the  principal  hiftorical  fa£ts 
on  which  our  religion  is  founded  $ fuch 
as  the  fall  of  our  firft  parents  by  eating 
an  apple  ; the  coming  of  Chnft  to  repair 
the  mifchief ; his  miracles  and  fuffenng, 
"When  he  had  finifhed,  an  In- 
dian  orator  flood  up  to  thank  him. 

V What  you  have  told  us,”  fays  he,  “ is 

“ all 
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“ all  very  good.  It  is  indeed  bad  to 
tf  eat  apples.  It  is  better  to  make 
t(  them  all  into  cyder.  We  are  much 
obliged  by  your  kindnefs  in  coming 
“ fo  far,  to  tell  us  thofe  things  which 
<c  you  have  heard  from  your  mothers, 
*(  In  return,  I will  tell  you  fome  of  thof? 
(c  we  have  heard  from  ours. 

In  the  beginning,  our  fathers  had 

i 

only  the  flefli  of  animals  to  fubfift  on  ; 
iC  and  if  their  hunting  was  unfuccefsful, 
(C  they  were  ftarving.  Two  of  our  young 
*f  hunters,  having  killed  a deer,  made  a 
“ fire  in  the  woods  to  broil  fome  parts  of 
**  it.  When  they  were  about  to  fatisfy 
“ their  hunger,  they  beheld  a beautiful 
young  woman  defcend  from  the  clouds, 
and  feat  berfelf  on  that  hill  which  you 
(*  fee  yonder  among  the  Blue  Mountains. 
“ They  faid  to  each  other.  It  is  a fpirit 
“ that  perhaps  has  fmelt  our  broiling 
**  venifon,  and  wilhes  to  eat  of  it:  let 
M us  offer  fome  to  her.  They  prefented 
* *•  her 
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11  her  with  the  tongue  : (he  was  pleafed 
“ with  the  tafte  of  it,  and  faid,  Your 
“ kindnefs  fhall  be  rewarded.  Come 
“ to  this  place  after  thirteen  moons,  and 
“ you  (hall  find  fomething  that  will 
‘c  be  of  great  benefit  in  nourilhing  you 
i(  and  your  children  to  the  lateft  gene- 
“ rations.  They  did  fo,  and,  to  their 
ii  furprife,  found  plants  they  had  never 
“ feen  before ; but  which,  from  that 
ancient  time,  have  been  conftantly 
“ cultivated  among  us,  to  our  great 
tc  advantage.  Where  her  right  hand 
**  had  touched  the  ground,  they  found 
te  maize ; where  her  left  hand  had 
“ touched  it  they  found  kidney-beans; 
“ and  where  her  backfide  had  fee  on  it, 
“ they  found  tobacco.”  The  good 
miffionary,  difgufted  with  this  idle  tale, 
laid,  “ What  1 delivered  to  you  were  fa- 
“ cred  truths ; but  what  you  tell  me  is 
“ mere  fable,  fiction,  and  falfehood.M 
The  Indian,  offended,  replied,  “ My 

“ brother. 
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“ brother,  it  Teems  your  friends  have  not 
t£  done  you  juftice  in  your  education  $ 
“ they  have  not  well  inftmded  you  in 
*£  the  rules  of  common  civility-.  You  faW 
<£  that  we,  who  tinderfland  and  pradife 
*£  thofe  rules,  believed  all  your  (lories, 
4‘  why  do  you  refufe  to  believe  ours  r” 
When  any  of  them  come  into  our 
towns,  our  people  are  apt  to  crowd 
round  them,  gaze  upon  them,  and  in- 
commode them  where  they  defire  to  be 
private  j this  they  efteem  great  rudenefs, 
and  the  effed  of  the  want  of  inftrudion 
in  the  rules  of  civility  and 'good  man- 
ners. ££  We  have,”  fay  they,  “ as  much 
“ curiofity  as  you,  and  when  you  come 
“ into  our  towns,  we  wi(h  for  opportu- 
<£  nities  of  looking  at  you  ; but  for  this 
€c  purpofe  we  -hide  ourfelves  behind 
*£  bullies  where  you  are  to  pafs,  and 
*£  never  intrude  ourfelves  into  your  com- 
“ pany.” 

Their  manner  of  entering  one  another’s 
5 villages 
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villages  has  likevvife  its  rules.  It  is  rec- 
koned  uncivil  in  travelling  ftrangers  to 
enter  a village  abruptly,  without  giving 
notice  of  their  approach.  Therefore,  as 
loon  as  they  arrive  within  hearing,  they 
flop  and  holla,  remaining  there  till 
invited  to  enter.  Two  old  men  ufually 
come  out  to  them,  and  lead  them  in. 
There  is  in  every  village  a vacant  dwell- 
ing, called  the  Grangers’  houfe.  Here 
they  are  placed,  while  the  old  men  go 
round  from  hut  to  hut,  acquainting  the 
inhabitants  that  Grangers  are  arrived, 
who  are  probably  hungry  and  weary  ; 
and  every  one  lends  them  what  he  can 
fpare  of  victuals,  and  fkins  to  repofe  on. 
When  the  ftrangers  are  refrefhed,  pipes 
and  tobacco  are  brought ; and  then, 
but  not  before,  convention  begins, 
with  enquiries  who  they  are,"  whither 
bound,  what  news,  &c.  and  it  ufually 
ends  with  offers  of  fervice;  jf  the  ftrangers 
have  occafion  for  guides,  or  any  neceffa- 

ries 
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lies  for  continuing  their  journey ; and  no- 
thing is  exa&ed  for  the  entertainment. 

The  fame  hofpitality,  eileemed  among 
them  as  a principal  virtue*  is  pra&ifed 
by  private  perfons;  of  which  Conrad  V/ei- , 
jer , our  interpreter,  gave  me  the  follow- 
ing inftance.  He  had  been  naturalized 
among  the  Six  Nations,  and  fpoke  well 
the  Mohuck  language.  In  going  through 
the  Indian  country,  to  carry  a melfage 
from  our  governor  to  the  council  at 
Onondaga , he  called  at  the  habitation  of 
CdnaJJetego , an  old  acquaintance,  who 
embraced  him,  fpread  furs  for  him  to 
fit  on,  placed  before  him  fome  boiled 
beans  and  venifon,  and  mixed  fome  rum 
and  water  for  his  drink.  When  he  was 
*eil  refrethed,  and  had  lit  his  pipe, 
Canafictego  began  to  converfe  with 
bim ; aiked  how  he  had  fared  the  many 
years  fince  they  had  feen  each  other, 
whence  he  then  came,  what  occa- 
fioned  the  journey,  &c.  Conrad  an- 

fwered 
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fvvered  all  his  queftions ; and  when  the 
difcourfe  began  to  flag,  the  Indian,  to 
continue  it,  faid,  “Conrad,  you  have  lived 
“ long  among  the  white  people,  and 
“ know  fomething  of  their  cuftoms; 
“ I have  been  fometimes  at  Albany,  and 
have  obferved,  that  once  in  feven  days 
“ they  (hut  up  their  fhops,  and  aflemble 
“ all  in  the  great  houfe  ; tell  me  what 
“ it  is  for  ? What  do  they  do  there  ?’* 
<f  They  meet  there,”’  fays  Conrad,  “ to 
te  hear  and  learn  good  things.”  “ I do 
“ not  doubt,”  fays  the  Indian,  “ that 
te  they  tell  you  fo ; they  have  told  me 
“ the  fame  : but  I doubt  the  truth  of 
“ what  they  fay,  and  I will  tell  you 
“ my  reafons.  I went  lately  to  Albany 
“ to  fell  my  Ikins  and  buy  blankets, 
<f  knives,  powder,  rum,  &c.  You  know 
“ I uled  generally  to  deal  with  Hans 
<£  Hanfon , but  I was  a little  inclined 
this  time  to  try  fome  other  merchants. 
“ However,  I called  flrft  upon  Hans, 
V ol.  II,  O <c  and 
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44  and  afked  him  what  he  would  give  for 
44  beaver.  He  faid  he  could  not  give 
44  more  than  four  fhillings  a pound: 
tc  but,  fays  he,  I cannot  talk  on  bufinefs 
<c  now ; this  is  the  day  when  we  meet 
“ together  to  learn  good  things , and  I am 
i‘  going  to  the  meeting.  So  1 thought  to 
“ myfelf,  fince  I cannot  do  any  bufinefs 
“ to-day,  I may  as  well  go  to  the  meeting 
<c  too,  and  I went  with  him.  There  Hood 
<c  up  a man  in  black,  and  began  to  talk 
to  the  people  very  angrily.  I did  not 
£C  underltand  what  he  faid  ; but  perceiv- 
44  ing  that  he  looked  much  at  me,  and 
44  at  Hanfon,  I imagined  he  was  angry 
44  at  feeing  me  there;  fo  I went  out, 
44  fat  down  near  the  houfe,  ft  ruck  fire, 
44  and  lit  my  pipe,  waiting  till  the  meet- 
44  ing  fhould  break  up.  I thought  too 
44  that  the  man  had  mentioned  fomething 
44  of  beaver,  and  I fufpefted  it  might  be 
44  the  fubject  of  their  meeting.  So  when 

44  they  came  out  I accofted  my  merchant. 
> 44  Well, 
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“ Well,  Hans,  fays  I,  I hope  you  have 
" agreed  to  give  more  than  four  (hillings 
“ a pound.”  tc  No,”  fays  he,  tc  I cannot 
“ give  fo  much,  I cannot  give  more  than 
“ three  (hillings  and  fixpence.”  “ I then 
“ fpoke  to  feveral  other  dealers,  but  they 
“ all  fung  the  fame  fong,  three  and  fix- 
“ pence,  three  and  fixpence.  This  made 
“ it  clear  to  me  that  my  fufpicion  was 
“ fight  i and  that,  whatever  they  pre- 
“ tended  of  meeting  to  learn  good  things, 
“ the  real  purpofe  was  to  confult  how 
t(  to  cheat  Indians  in  the  price  of  beaver. 
tc  Confider  but  a little,  Conrad,  and 
“ you  muft  be  of  my  opinion.  If  they 
“ met  fo  often  to  learn  good  things , they 
“ would  certainly  have  learned  fome  be- 
ec  fore  this  time.  But  they  are  dill  igno- 
“ rant.  You  know  our  praftice.  If  a white 
man,  in  travelling  through  our  coun- 
“ try,  enters  one  of  our  cabins,  we  all 
tieat  him  as  I do  you  , we  dry  him  if 
“ he  is  wet,  we  warm  him  if  he  is  cold, 
O 2 “ and 
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“ and  give  him  meat  and  drink,  that  he 
« may  allay  his  third  and  hunger;  and 
“ we  fpread  foft  furs  for  him  to  reft  and 
<c  deep  on  : we  demand  nothing  in  re- 
<c  turn*.  But  if  I go  into  a white  man’s 
“ houfe  at  Albany,  and  alk  for  victuals 
“ and  drink,  they  fay,  Where  is  your 

money  ? and  if  I have  none,  they  fay, 

« Get  out,  you  Indian  dog.  You  fee 
“ they  have  not  yet  learned  thofe  little 
“ good  things  that  we  need  no  meetings 

-*  It  is  remarkable  that,  in  all  ages  and  countries, 
hofpitality  has  been  allowed  as  the  virtue  of  thofe 
whom  the  civilized  were  pleafed  to  call  Barbarians. 
•The  Greeks  celebrated  the  Scythiansforit.  The  Sara- 
-cens  poffefled  it  eminently  ; and  it  is  to  this  day  the 
reigning  virtue  of  the  wild  Arabs.  St.  Paul  too, 
in  the  relation  of  his  voyage  and  fhipwreck  on  the 
ifland  of  Melita,  fays,  “ The  barbarous  people 
“ {hewed  us  no  little  kindnefs  ; for  they  kindled 
« a fire,  and  received  us  every  one,  becaufe  of  the 
« prefent  rain,  and  becaufe  of  the  cold.”  Thu 
note  is  taken  from  a fmall  collettion  of  Franklin  s 
papers,  printed  for  Dilly. 
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« to  be  inftruded  in,  becaufe  our  mo- 
“ thers  taught  them  to  us  when  we  were 
« children;  and  therefore  it  is  impoffible 
“ their  meetings  fhould  be,  as  they  fay, 
“ for  any  fuch  purpofe,  or  have  any 
“ fuch  effed  ; they  are  only  to  contrive 
“ the  cheating  of  Indians  in  the  price  of 
“ heaver 
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TO  MR.  DUBOURG,  CONCERNING  THE 
DISSENSIONS  BETWEEN  ENGLAND 
AND  AMERICA. 

London,  O&ober  2,  1770. 

X SEE  with  pleafure  that  we  think 
pretty  much  alike  on  the  fubjedts  of  En- 
o-lifh  America.  We  of  the  colonies  have 

ZD 

never  infilled  that  we  ought  to  be  exempt 
from  contributing  to  the  common 
expences  neceflary  to  fupport  the  pro- 
fperity  of  the  empire.  We  only  affert, 
that  having  parliaments  of  our  own,  and 
not  having  reprefentatives  in  that  of 
Great  Britain,  our  parliaments  are  the 
only  judges  of  what  we  can  and  what 
we  ought  to  contribute  in  this  cafe;  and 
that  the  Englifh  parliament  has  no  right 

to  take  our  money  without  our  con  fen  t. 

In 
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Jn  faCt,  the  Britifh  empire  is  not  a Tingle 
Bate;  it  comprehends  many ; and  though 
the  parliament  of  Great  Britain  has  ar- 
rogated to  itfelf  the  power  of  taxing  the 
colonies,  it  has  no  more  right  to  do  To, 
than  it  has  to  tax  Hanover.  We  have 
the  fame  king,  but  not  the  fame  legif- 
latures. 

The  difpute  between  the  two  coun- 
tries has  already  loft  England  many  mil- 
lions fterling,  which  it  has  loft  in  its 
commerce  ; and  America  has  in  this  re- 
fpeCt  been  a proportionable  gainer.  This 
commerce  confifted  principally  of  fuper* 
fluities ; objects  of  luxury  and  faftiion, 
which  we  can  well  do  without;  and 
the  refolution  we  have  formed  of  import- 
ing no  more  till  our  grievances  are  re- 
drefled,  has  enabled  many  of  our  infant 
manufactures  to  take. root;  and  it  will 
not  be  eafy  to  make  our  people  abandon 
them  in  future,  even  fhould  a connection 
more  cordial  than  ever  fucceed  the  pre- 

O 4.  fent 
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fent  troubles. — I have,  indeed,  no  doubt 
that  the  parliament  of  England  will  fi- 
nally abandon  its  prefent  pretenfions, 
and  leave  us  to  the  peaceable  enjoyment 
of  our  rights  and  privileges. 

B,  FRANKLIN, 
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PREFERENCE  OF  BOWS  AND  ARROWS  IN 
WAR  TO  FIRE  ARMS. 

T o Major  General  Lee. 

■t 

Philadelphia,  Feb.  u,  1776. 

DEAR  SIR, 

The  bearer,  Monf.  Arundel,  is  di- 
rected by  the  congrefs  to  repair  to  gene- 
ral Schuyler,  in  order  to  be  employed  by 
him  in  the  artillery  fervice.  He  pro- 
pofes  to  wait  on  you  in  his  way,  and  has 
requefted  me  to  introduce  him  by  a line 
to  you.  He  has  been  an  officer  in  the 
French  fervice,  as  you  will  fee  by  his 
eommiffions  ; and  profeffing  a good  will 
to  our  caufe,  I hope  he  may  be  ufeful 
in  inftru&ing  our  gunners  and  matroffes : 
perhaps  lie  may  advife  in  opening  the 
pailed  cannon. 

I received  the  inclofed  the  other  day 

from 
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from  an  officer,  Mr.  Newland,  whoferved 
in  the  two  laft  wars  and  was  known 
by  general  Gates,  who  fpoke  well  of  him 
to  me  when  I was  at  Cambridge.  He 
is  defirous  now  of  entering  into  your  fer- 
vice.  I have  advifed  him  to  wait  upon 
you  at  New  York. 

They  ftill  talk  big  in  England,  and 
threaten  hard;  but  their  language  is  fonte- 
what  civiller,  at  lead  not  quite  fo  difre- 
fpe&ful  to  us.  By  degrees  they  come  to 
their  fenfes,  but  too  late,  I fancy,  for  their 
intereft. 

We  have  got  a large  quantity  of  falt- 
petre,  one  hundred  and  twenty  ton,  and 
thirty  more  expe&ed.  Powder  mills 
are  now  wanting;  I believe  we  niuft  let 
to  work  and  make  it  by  hand.  But  I 
ftill  wifh  with  you,  that  pikes  could  be 
introduced,  and  I would  add  bows  and 
arrows  : thefe  were  good  weapons,  and 
not  wifely  laid  alide. 

i.  Becaufe  a man  may  fltoot  as 

truly 
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truly  with  a bow  as  with  a common 
mufket. 

2.  He  can  difcharge  four  arrows  in  the 
time  of  charging  and  difcharging  one 
bullet. 

3.  His.  objedt  is  not  taken  from  his 
yiew  by  the  ftnok.e  of  his  own  fide. 

4.  A flight  of  arrows  feen  coming  upon 
them  terrifies  and  difturbs  the  enemy’s 
attention  to  his  bufinefs. 

5.  An  arrow  flicking  in  any  part  of  a 
man,  puts  him  hors  du  combat  till  it  is 
extracted. 

6.  Bows  and  arrows  are  more  eafily 
provided  every  where  than  muikets  and 
ammunition. 

Polydore  Virgil,  fpeaking  of  one  of 
our  battles  againft  the  French  in  Edward 
the  third's  reign,  mentions  the  great  con- 
fufion  the  enemy  was  thrown  into,  fagit- 
tarumnube , from  the  Englilh  ; and  con- 
eludes,  EJl  res  prof  eel 0 didtu  mirabilis , ut 
tantus  ac  potens  exercitus  a folis  fere  Angli- 


cis 
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cisjagittariis  viftus  fuerit ; adeo  Anglus  eft 
Jagittipotens , et  id  gems  armorum  valet.  If 
fo  much  execution  was  done  by  arrows 
when  men  wore  fome  defenfive  armour, 
how  much  more  might  be  done  now  that 
it  is  out  of  ufe  ! 

I am  glad  you  are  come  to  New-York, 
but  I alfo  wifh  you  could  be  in  Canada. 
There  is  a kind  of  fufpenfe  in  men  s 
minds  here  at  prefent,  waiting  to  fee  what 
terms  will  be  offered  from  England.  I 
expert  none  that  we  can  accept;  and 
when  that  is  generally  feen,  we  fhall  be 
more  unanimous  and  more  decifive  : then 
yourpropofed  folemn  league  and  co- 
venant will  go  better  down,  and  per- 
haps moft  of  our  other  ftrong  meafures 

adopted. 

I am  always  glad  to  hear  from  you, 

but  I do  not  deferve  your  favours,  being 

fo  bad  a correfpondent.  My  eyes  will 

• now  hardly  ferve  me  to  write  by  night, 

and  thefe  fliort  days  have  been  all  taken 

up 
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' V. 

up  by  fuch  variety  of  bufinefs  that  I 
feldom  can  fit  down  ten  minutes  without 
interruption— God  give  you  fuccefs ! 

I am,  with  the  greatefl  efteem. 

Yours  affectionately, 

B.  FRANKLIN, 


!t  l 
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A Comfarijon  of  the  ConduEt  of  the  Ancient 
Jews  and  of  the  Antifederalists 
in  the  United  States  of  America. 


A Zeal©tjs  aclvocate’for  the  propofed 
Federal  Conftitution  in  a certain  public 
affembly  laid,  that  “ the  repugnance  of 
te  a great  part  of  mankind  to  good  go- 

<c  vernment  was  fucb,  that  he  believed, 

% 

<c  that  if  an  angel  from  heaven  was  to 
te  bring:  down  a conftitution  formed  there 
<(  for  our  ufe,  it  would  neverthelefs  meet 
tc  with  violent  oppofition.” —He  was  re- 
proved for  the  fuppofed  extravagance  of 
the  fentiment ; and  he  did  not  juftify  it. 
— Probably  it  might  nod- have  immedi- 
ately occurred  to  him  that  the  experiment 

had  been  tried,  and  that  the  event  was 

/ 

recorded  in  the  moft  faithful  of  all  hif- 

tories, 
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tories,  the  Holy  Bible ; otherwife  he 
might,  as  it  Teems  to  me,  have  fupport- 
ed  his  opinion  by  that  unexceptionable 
huthority. 

The  Supreme  Being  had  been  pleafed 
to  nourifh  up  a Tingle  family,  by  conti- 
nued ads  of  his  attentive  providence, 
till  it  became  a great  people  ; and  hav- 
ing reTcued  them  from  bondage  by 
many  miracles  performed  by  his  fer- 
vant  Mofes,  he  perfonally  delivered 
to  that  chofen  fervant,  in  prefence  of  the 
whole  nation,  a conftitution  and  code  of 
laws  for  their  obfervance;  accompanied 
and  Tandioned  with  promifes  of  great 
rewards,  and  threats  of  Tevere  punilh- 
ments,  as  the  confequence  of  their  obe- 
dience or  difobedience. 

This  conhitution,  though  the  Deity 
himfelf  was  to  be  at  its  head  (and  it  is 
therefore  called  by  political  writers  a 
Theocracy),  could  not  be  carried  intoexe- 
cution  but  by  the  means  of  his  minifters. 

4 Aaron 
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Aaron  and  his  Tons  were  therefore  cdm* 
miflioned  to  be,  with  Mofes,  the  firft  ef» 
tabliflied  miniftry  of  the  new  govern- 


ment. 

One  would  have  thought,  that  the 
appointment  of  men  who  had  diftin- 
guilhed  themfelves  in  procuring  the  li- 
berty of  their  nation,  and  had  hazarded 
their  lives  in  openly  oppofing  the  will  of 
a powerful  monarch  who  would  have  re- 
tained that  nation  in  flavery,  might  have 


been  an  appointment  acceptable  to  a 
grateful  people ; and  that  a conftitution, 
framed  for  them  by  the  Deity  himfelf, 
might  on  that  account  have  been  fecufe 
of  an  univcrfal  welcome  reception.  Yet 
there  were,  in  every  one  of  the  thirteen 
tribes,  fome  difcontented,  reftlefs  fpi- 
rits,  who  were  continually  exciting  them 
to  rejed  the  propofed  new  government. 


and  this  from  various  motives. 

Many  hill  retained  an  affedion  for 

Eoypt,  the  land  of  their  nativity ; and 
b'  thefe. 
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thefe,  whenever  they  felt  any  inconveni- 
ence or  hardlhip,  though  the  natural  and 
unavoidable  effe£t  of  their  change  of  fi- 
tuation,  exclaimed  againft  their  leaders 
as  the  authors  of  their  trouble;  and 
were  not  only  for  returning  into  Egypt, 

but  for  ftoning  their  deliverers*. 

Thofe  inclined  to  idolatry  were  difplea'f- 
ed  that  their  golden  calf  was  deftroyed* 
Many  of  the  chiefs  thought  the  new  con- 
flitution  might  be  injurious  to  their 
particular  interefts,  that  the  profitable 
places  would  be  engrojfed  by  the  families 
and  friends  of  Mofes  and  Aaron , and 
others  equally  well  born  excluded  -j~. — 
In  Jofephus,  and  the  Talmud,  we  learn 

* Numbers,  chap.  xiv. 

-f  Numbers,  chap.  xvi.  ver.  3.  “ And  they  ga- 
“ thered  themfelves  together  againft  Mofes  and 
“ againft  Aaron,  and  faid  unto  them,  Ye  take  too 
“ much  upon  you,  feeing  all  the  congregations  are 
“ holy,  every  one  of  them,— wherefore  then  lift  ye 
“ up  yourfelves  above  the  congregation  V* 

VOL.  II.  P 
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fome  particulars,  not  fo  fully  narrated 
in  the  fcripture.  We  are  there  told, 
“ that  Corah  was  ambitious  of  the  prieft- 
“ hood ; and  offended  that  it  was  confer- 
C{  red  on  Aaron  j and  this,  as  he  faid,  by 
“ the  authority  of  Mofes  only,  without  the 
“ confent  of  the  ■people.  He  accufed  Mofes 
<c  of  having,  by  various  artifices,  frau- 
“ dulently  obtained  the  government, 
and  deprived  the  people  of  their  liber- 
“ ties ; and  of  confpiring  with  Aaron  to 
“ perpetuate  the  tyranny  in  their  family. 
“ Thus,  though  Corah’s  real  motive  was- 
t(  the  fupplanting  of  Aaron,  he  perfuaded 
« the  people  that  he  meant  only  the  pub- 
lie  good  ; and  they,  moved  by  his  in- 
<c  finuations,  began  to  cry  out, — ( Let 
us  maintain  the  common  liberty  of  our 
“ refpeffive  tribes we  have  freed  our- 
“ felves  from  the  flavery  impofed  upon 
£<  us  by  the  Egyptians,  and  fhall  we  fuf- 
ct  fer  ourfelves  to  be  made  flaves  by 
f<  Mofes  ? If  we  muft  have  a mafter,  it 
. “ were' 
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k's  were  better  to  return  to  Pharaoh, 
kt  who  at  lead  fed  us  with  bread  and 
ke  onions,  than  to  ferve  this  new  tyrant, 
ke  who  by  his  operations  has  brought  us 
“ into  danger  of  famine.’  Then  they 
ft  called  in  qUeftion  the  reality  of  his 
<c  conference  with  God  ; and  objedted  to 
“ the  privacy  of  the  meetings,  and  the 
“ preventing  anyof  the  people  from  being 
“ prefent  at  the  colloquies,  or  even  ap- 
proaching  the  place,  as  grounds  of  great 
fufpicion.  They  accufed  Mofes  alfo  of 
**  peculation; as  embezzling  partof  thegol- 

“ den  fpoons  and  the  filver  chargers,  that 

<«- 

4<  the  princes  had  offered  at  the  dedication 
of  the  altar  *,  and  the  offerings  of  gold 
“ by  the  common  people  -f-,  as  well  as 
*f  mod  of  the  poll  tax  £ ; and  Aaron 
“ they  accufed  of  pocketing  much  of  the 

» - „ 

* Numbers,  chap.  vii. 
f Exodus,  chapter  xxxv.  ver.  22. 

X Numbers,  chap.  iii.  and  Exodus,  chap.  acxx. 

P 2 **  gold 
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t(  gold  of  which  he  pretended  to  have 
« made  a molten  calf.  Befides  pecula- 
te tion,they  charged  Mofeswith  ambition; 

<£  to  gratify  which  paflion,  he  had,  they 
“ faid,  deceived  the  people,  by  promif- 
“ ing  to  bring  them  to  a land  flowing 
“ with  milk  and  honey  ; inftead  of  doing 
“ which,  he  had  brought  them  from  fuch 
“ a land ; and  that  he  thought  light  of  all 
tf  this  mifchief,  provided  he  could  make 
t ‘ himfelf  an  abjolute  prince*.  That,  to 
“ fupport  the  new  dignity  with  fplendour 
ct  in  his  family,  the  partial  poll  tax  alrea- 
dy  levied  and  given  to  Aaron was  to 
« be  followed  by  a general  one  % which 
iC  would  probably  be  augmented  from 

* Numbers,  chap.  xvi.  ver.  13.  “ Is  it  a fmall 

ft  thing  that  thou  haft  brought  us  up  out  of  a land 
“ flowing  with  milk  and  honjy,  to  kill  us  in  tins 
« wildernefs,  except  thou  make  thyfelf  altogether  a . 

“ prince  over  us  ?” 
f Numbers,  chap.  iii. 

+ Exodus,  chap.  xxx. 

tc  time 
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« time  to  time,  if  he  were  fuffered  to  go 
“ on  promulgating  new  laws, on  pretence 
(t  of  new  occafional  revelations  of  the  di- 
“ vine  will,  till  their  whole  fortunes  were 
<f  devoured  by  that  ariftocracy.” 

Mofes  denied  the  charge  of  pecula- 
tion ; and  his  accufers  were  deftitute  of 
proofs  to  fupportit;  though  faffs,  if  real, 
are  in  their  nature  capable  of  proof.  “‘I 
ec  have  not, ”faid  he  (withholy  confidence 
in  the  prefence  of  God),  “ I have  not 
c‘  taken  from  this  people  the  value  of  an 
“ afs,  nor  done  them  any  other  injury.” 
But  his  enemies  had  made  the  charge, 
and  with  fome  fuccefs  among  the  popu- 
lace ; for  no  kind  of  accufation  is  fo  rea- 
dily made,  or  eafily  believed,  by  knaves, 
as  the  accufation  of  knavery. 

In  fine,  no  lefs  than  two  hundred  and 
fifty  of  the  principal  men  cc  famous  in 
£C  the  congregation,  men  of  renown*,” 

Numbers,  chap.  xvi. 
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heading  and  exciting  the  mob,  worked 
them  up  to  fuch  a pitch  of  phrenfy,  that 
they  called  out.  Stone  ’em,  done  ’em, 
and  thereby  fecure  our  liberties ; and 
lee  us  choofe  other  captains  that  may 
lead  us  back  into  Egypt,  in  cafe  we  do 
not  fucceed  in  reducing  the  Canaanites. 

On  the  whole,  it  appears  that  the  If- 
raelites  were  a people  jealous  of  their 
newly  acquired  liberty,  which  jealoufy 
was  in  ltfelf  no  fault;  but  that,  when 
they  fuffered  it  to  be  worked  upon  by 
artful  men,  pretending  public  good, 
with  nothing  rpally  in  view  but  private 
intereft,  they  were  led  to  oppofe  the  ef- 
tablilhment  of  the  new  conflitution, 
whereby  they  brought  upon  themfelves 
much  inconvenience  and  misfortune. 
It  farther  appears  from  the  fame  inefti- 
mable  hiftory,  that  w'hen,  after  many 
ages,  the  conftitution  had  become  old 
and  much  abufed,  and  an  amendment  of 
it  was  propofed,  the  populace,  as  they  had 

acqufed 
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accufed  Mofes  of  the  ambition  of  mak- 
ing himfelf  a prince,  and  cried  out, 
Stone  him,  ftone  him  ; fo,  excited  by 
their  high-priefts  and  fcribes,  they  ex- 
claimed againfi:  the  Meffiah,  that  he 
aimed  at  becoming  king  of  the  Jevvs, 
and  cried,  Crucify  him,  crucify  him. 
From  all  which  we  may  gather,  that 
popular  oppofition  to  a public  meafure 
is  no  proof  of  its  impropriety,  even 
though  the  oppofition  be  excited  and 
headed  by  men  of  diftinfljon. 

To  conclude,  I beg  I may  not  be  un- 
derftood  to  infer,  that  our  general  con- 
vention was  divinely  infpired  when  it 
formed  the  new  federal  conftitqtion, 
merely  becaufe  that  conftitution  has 
been  unreafonably  and  vehemently  op- 
pofed  : yet,  I muft  own,  I have  fo  much 
faith  in  the  general  government  of  the 
world  by  Providence,  that  I can  hardly 
conceive  a tranfadlion  of  fuch  moment- 
ous importance  to  the  welfare  of  mil- 

P 4 lions 
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lions  now  exifting,  and  to  exift  in  the 
pofterity  of  a great  nation,  fliould  be 
fullered  to  pafs  without  being  in  fome 
degree  influenced,  guided,  and  governed 
by  that  omnipotent,  omniprefent  and 
beneficent  Ruler,  in  whom  all  inferior 
fpirits  live,  and  move,  and  have  their 
being. 


/ 
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THE  INTERNAL  STATE  OF  AMERICA: 

Being  a trice  Defeription  of  the  Jntereji  and 
Policy  of  that  vajl  Continent. 

T HERE  is  a tradition,  that,  in  the 
planting  of  New-England,  the  firft  fet- 
tlers  met  with  many  difficulties  and 
hardfhips ; as  is  generally  the  cafe  when 
a civUized  people  attempt  eftablifhing 
themfelves  in  a wildernefs  country.  Be- 
ing  piouily  difpofed,  they  fought  relief 
from  Heaven,  by  laying  their  wants  and 
difcrelTes  before  the  Lord,  in  frequent 
fet  days  of  fading  and  prayer.  Conftant 
meditation  and  difeourfe  on  thefe  fub- 
je£ls  kept  their  minds  gloomy  and  dis- 
contented ; and,  like  the  children  of  If. 
rael,  there  were  many  difpofed  to  return 
to  that  Egypt  which  perfecution  had  in- 
duced them  to  abandon.  At  length, 

when 
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when  it  was  propofed  in  the  affembly  to 
proclaim  another  fall,  a farmer  of  plain 
fcnfe  rofe,  and  remarked,  that  the  incon- 
veniences they  fuffered,  and  concerning 
which  they  had  fo  often  wearied  Heaven 
with  their  complaints,  were  not  fo  great 
as  they  might  have  expedted,  and  were 
diminilhing  every  day  as  the  colony 
lengthened  ; that  the  earth  began  to 
reward  their  labour,  and  to  furnifh  libe- 
rally for  their  fubfiftence  ; that  the  feas 
and  rivers  were  found  full  of  fifli,  the  air 
fweet,  the  climate  healthy ; and,  above 
all,  that  they  were  there  in  the  full  en- 
joyment of  liberty,  civil  and  religious  : 
he  therefore  thought  that  refledting  and 
converfing  on  thefe  fubjedts  would  be 
more  comfortable,  as  tending  more  to 
make  them  contented  with  their  fitua- 
tion  $ and  that  it  would  be  more  becom- 
ing the  gratitude  they  owed  to  the  Di- 
vine Being,  if,  inftead  of  a faft,  they 
(hould  proclaim  a thankfgiving.  His 

advice 
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advice  was  taken ; and  from  that  day  to 
this  they  have,  in  every  year,  obferved 
circumftances  of  public  felicity  fufficient 
to  furnifh  employment  for  a thankfgiv- 
ing  day ; which  is  therefore  conftantly 
ordered,  and  religioufly  obferved. 

I fee  in  the  public  newfpapers  of  dif- 
ferent ftates  frequent  complaints  of  hard 
times  y deadnefs  of  trade,  J car  city  of  money , 
&c.  &c.  It  is  not  my  intention  to  afiert 
or  maintain  that  thefe  complaints  are  en- 
tirely without  foundation.  There  cap 
be  no  country  or  nation  exifling,  ip 
which  there  will  not  be  fome  people  fo 
circumftanced  as  to  find  it  hard  to  gain  a 
livelihood ; people  who  are  not  in  the 
way  of  any  profitable  trade,  and  with 
whom  money  is  fcarce,  becaufe  they  have 
nothing  to  give  in  exchange  for  it;  and 
it  is  always  in  the  power  of  a fmall  num- 
ber to  make  a great  clamour.  But  let 
us  take  a cool  view  of  the  general  date 
of  our  affairs,  and  perhaps  the  profped 

will 
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will  appear  lefs  gloomy  than  has  been 
imagined. 

The  great  bufmefs  of  the  continent  is 
agriculture.  For  one  artifan,  or  mer- 
chant, I fuppofe,  we  have  at  leaft  one 
hundred  farmers,  by  far  the  greateft  part 
cultivators  of  their  own  fertile  lands,  from 
whence  many  of  them  draw  not  only  food 
nertflary  for  their  fubfiftence,  but  the  ma- 
terials of  their  clothing,  fo  as  to  need 
very  few  foreign  fupplies  ; while  they 
have  a furplus  of  productions  to  difpofe 
pf,  whereby  wealth  is  gradually  accumu- 
lated. Such  has  been  the  goodnefs  of 
Divine  Providence  to  thefe  regions,  and 
fo  favourable  the  climate,  that,  fmee  the 
three  or  four  years  of  hard  Hr  ip  in  the 
firft  fettlement  of  our  fathers  here,  a fa- 
mine or  fcarcity  has  never  been  heard  of 
amongft  us ; on  the  contrary,  though 
fome  years  may  have  been  more,  and 
others  lefs  plentiful,  there  has  always 

been  provifion  enough  for  ourfelves,  an 
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a quantity  to  fpare  for  exportation.  And 
although  the  crops  of  laft  year  were  ge- 
nerally good,  never  was  the  farmer  bet- 
ter paid  for  the  part  he  can  fpare  com- 
merce, as  the  publifhed  price  currents 
abundantly  teftify.  The  lands  he  pof- 
felfes  are  alfo  continually  riling  in  value 
with  the  increafe  of  population ; and, 
on  the  whole,  he  is  enabled  to  give  fuch 
good  wages  to  thofe  who  work  for  him, 
that  all  who  are  acquainted  with  the  old 
world  mull  agree,  that  in  no  part  of  it 
are  the  labouring  poor  fo  generally  well 
fed,  well  clothed,  well  lodged,  and  well 
paid,  as  in  the  United  States  of  Ame- 

t 

rica. 

If  we  enter  the  cities,  we  find  that, 
fince  the  revolution,  the  owners  of  houfes 
and  lots  of  ground  have  had  their  intereft 
vaftly  augmented  in  value,;  rents  have 
rifen  to  an  aflonilhing  height,  and  thence 
encouragement  to  increafe  building 
which  gives  employment  to  an  abun- 
dance 
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dance  of  workmen,  as  does  alfo  the  in- 
dreafed  luxury  and  fplendour  of  living 
of  the  inhabitants  thus  made  richer. 
Thefe  workmen  all  demand  and  obtain 
much  higher  Wages  than  any  other  part 
of  the  world  would  afford  them,  and  are 
paid  in  ready  money.  This  rank  of 
people  therefore  do  not,  or  ought  not, 
to  complain  of  hard  times;  and  they 
make  a very  confiderable  part  of  the 
city  inhabitants. 

At  the  diftance  I live  from  our  Ame- 
rican fifheries,  I cannot  fpeak  of  then! 
xvith  any  degree  of  certainty ; but  I 
have  not  heard  that  the  labour  of  the 
Valuable  race  of  men  employed  in  them 
is  worfe  paid,  or  that  they  meet  with  lefs 
fuccefs,  than  before  the  revolution.  The 
whale-men  indeed  have  been  deprived  of 
one  market  for  their  oil ; but  another,  I 
hear,  is  opening  for  them,  which  it  is 
hoped  may  be  equally  advantageous ; 
and  the  demand  is  conftantly  increafing 

for 
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for  their  fpermaceti  candles,  which  there- 
fore bear  a much  higher  price  than  for- 
merly. 

There  remain  the  merchants  and  fhop- 
keepers.  Of  thefe,  though  they  make 
but  a fmall  part  of  the  whole  nation,  the 
number  is  confiderable,  too  great  indeed 
for  the  bufinefs  they  are  employed  in  5 
for  the  confumption  of  goods  in  every 
country  has  its  limits  ; the  faculties  of 
the  people,  that  is,  their  ability  to  buy 
and  pay,  are  equal  only  to  a certain  quan- 
tity of  merchandize.  If  merchants  cal- 
culate amifs  on  this  proportion,  and  im- 
port too  much,  they  will  of  courfe  find 
the  fale  dull  for  the  overplus,  and  fome 
of  them  will  fay  that  trade  languifhes. 
They  fhould,  and  doubtlefs  will,  grow 
wifer  by  experience,  and  import  lefs.  If 
too  many  artificers  in  town,  and  farmers 
from  the  country,  flattering  themfelves 
with  the  idea  of  leading  eafier  lives,  turn 
fhopkeepers,  the  whole  natural  quantity 
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of  that  bufinefs  divided  among  them  all 
may  afford  too  fmall  a Chare  fot  each, 
and  occafion  complaints  that  trading  is 
dead ; thefe  may  alfo  fuppofe  that  it  is 
owing  to  fcarcity  of  money,  while,  in 
fa£V,  it  is  not  fo  much  from  the  fewnefs 
of  buyers,  as  from  the  exceffive  number 
of  fellers,  that  the  tnifchief  arifes ; and, 
if  every  {hopkeeping  farmer  and  mecha- 
nic would  return  to  the  ufe  of  his  plough 
and  working  tools,  there  would  remain 
of  widows,  and  other  women,  fhopkeep- 
ers  fufficient  for  the  bufinefs,  which  might 
then  afford  them  a comfortable  mainte- 
nance. 

Whoever  has  travelled  through  the 
various  parts  of  Europe,  and  obferved 
bow  fmall  is  the  proportion  of  people  in 
affluence  or  eafy  circumftances  there, 
compared  with  thofe  in  poverty  and  mi* 
- fery  . the  few  rich  and  haughty  land- 
lords, the  multitude  of  poor,  abjedt,  rack- 

rented,  tythe- paying  tenants,  and  half- 
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paid  and  half-ftarved  ragged  labourers; 
and  views  here  the  happy  mediocrity 
that  fo  generally  prevails  throughout 
thefe  ftates,  where  the  cultivator  works 
for  himfelf,  and  fupports  his  family  in 
decent  plenty ; will,  methinks,  fee  abun- 
dant reafon  to  blefs  Divine  Providence 
for  the  evident  and  great  difference  in 
our  favour,  and  be  convinced  that  no 
nation  known  to  us  enjoys  a greater  fhare 
of  human  felicity. 

It  is  true,  that  in  fome  of  the  ftates 
there  are  parties  and  difcords ; but  let 
us  look  back,  and  afk  if  we  were  ever 
without  them  ? Such  will  exift  wherever 
there  is  liberty  ; and  perhaps  they  help 
to  preferve  it.  By  the  colli fion  of  dif- 
ferent fentiments,  fparks  of  truth  are 
ftruck  out,  and  political  light  is  obtained. 
The  different  factions  which  at  prefent 
divide  us  aim  all  at  the  public  good  ; 
the  differences  are  only  about  the  various 
modes  of  promoting  it.  Things,  aftions, 
Vol.  II.  measures. 
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meafures,  and  objects  of  all  kinds,  pre- 
fent  themfelves  to  the  minds  of  men  in 
fuch  a variety  of  lights,  that  it  is  not  pof- 
fible  we  fhould  all  think  alike  at  the  fame 
time  on  every  fubjeCt,  when  hardly  the 
fame  man  retains  at  all  times  the  fame 
ideas  of  it.  Parties  are  therefore  the 
common  lot  of  humanity  ; and  ours  are 
by  no  means  more  mifchievous  or  lefs 
beneficial  than  thofe  of  other  countries, 
nations,  and  ages,  enjoying  in  the  fame 
degree  the  great  blefTmg  of  political 
liberty. 

Some  indeed  among  us  are  not  fo 
much  grieved  for  the  prefent  ftate  of  our 
affairs,  as  apprehenfive  for  the  future. 
The  growth  of  luxury  alarms  them,  and 
they  think  we  are  from  that  alone  in  the 
high  road  to  ruin.  They  obferve,  that 
no  revenue  is  fufficient  without  ceco- 
nomy,  and  that  the  moft  plentiful  in- 
come of  a whole  people  from  the  natu- 
ral productions  of  their  country  may  be 
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difflpated  in  vain  and  needlefs  expences, 
and  poverty  be  introduced  in  the  place 
of  affluence. — This  may  be  poffible.  It 
however  rarely  happens : for  there  fe'ems 
to  be  in  every  nation  a greater  propor- 
tion of  induftry  and  frugality,  which 
tend  to  enrich,  than  of  idlenels  and  pro- 
digality, which  occafion  poverty ; fo 
that  upon  the  whole  there  is  a continual 
accumulation.  Refled  what  Spain,  Gaul, 
Germany,  and  Britain  were  in  the  time 
of  the  Romans,  inhabited  by  people  little 
richer  than  our  favages ; and  confider  the 
Wealth  they  at  prefent  poflefs,  in  nume- 
rous well-built  cities,  improved  farms, 
rich  moveables,  magazines  flocked  with 
valuable  manufactures,  to  fay  nothing  of 
plate,  jewels,  and  coined  money  ; and 
all  this,  notwithftanding  their  bad,  wafte- 
ful,  plundering  governments,  and  their 
mad  deftrudive  wars ; and  yet  luxury 
and  extravagant  living  have  neverfuffered 
much  reftraint  in  thofe  countries.  Then 
, Qj2  confider 
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confider  the  great  proportion  of  induftri- 
ous  frugal  farmers  inhabiting  the  interior 
parts  of  thefe  American  ftates,  and  of 
whom  the  body  of  our  nation  confifts, 
and  judge  whether  it  is  pofiible  that  the 
luxury  of  our  fea-ports  can  be  fufficient 
to  ruin  fuch  a country. — If  the  importa- 
tion of  foreign  luxuries  could  ruin  a 
people,  we  fhould  probably  have  been 
ruined  long  ago ; for  the  Britifh  nation 
claimed  a right,  and  pradtifed  it,  of  im- 
porting among  us  not  only  the  fuperflu- 
ities  of  their  own  produ&ion,  but  thofe 
of  every  nation  under  heaven ; we 
bought  and  confumed  them,  and  yet  we 
flourilhed  and  grew  rich.  At  prefent 
our  independent  governments  may  do 
what  we  could  not  then  do,  difeourage 
by  heavy  duties,  or  prevent  by  heavy 
prohibitions,  fuch  importations,  and 
thereby  grow  richer;  if,  indeed,  which 
may  admit  of  difpute,Jthe  defire  of  adorn- 
ing ourfelves  with  fine  clothes,  poflefling 
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fine  furniture,  with  elegant  houfes,  See. 
is  not,  by  ftrongly  inciting  to  labour  and 
induftry,  the  occafion  of  producing  a 
greater  value  than  is  confumed  in  the 
gratification  of  that  defire. 

The  agriculture  and  filheries  of  the 
United  States  are  the  great  fources  of 
our  increafing  wealth.  He  that  puts  a 
feed  into  the  earth  is  recompenfed,  per- 
haps, by  receiving  forty  out  of  it ; and 
he  who  draws  a fifh  out  of  our  water, 
draws  up  a piece  of  filver. 

Let  us  (and  there  is  no  doubt  but  we 
(hall)  be  attentive  to  thefe,  and  then  the 
power  of  rivals,  with  all  their  reftrain- 
ing  and  prohibiting  adts,  cannot  much 
hurt  us.  We  are  fons  of  the  earth  and 
feas,  and,  like  Antaeus  in  the  fable,  if  in 
wreftling  with  a Hercules  we  now  and 
then  receive  a fall,  the  touch  of  our 
parents  will  communicate  to  us  frefii 
flrength  and  vigour'  to  renew  the  con* 
teft. 
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INFORMATION  TO  THOSE  WHO  WOULD 
REMOVE  TO  AMERICA. 

Many  perfons  in  Europe  having, 
dire&ly  or  by  letters,  expreifed  to  the 
writer  of  this,  who  is  well  acquainted 
with  North- America,  their  defire  of 
tranfporting  and  eftablifhing  themfelves 
in  that  country  ; but  who  appear  to  him 
to  have  formed,  through  ignorance,  mif- 
taken  ideas  and  expe&ations  of  what  is 
to  be  obtained  there  ; he  thinks  it  may 
be  ufeful,  and  prevent  inconvenient, 
expenfive,  and  fruitlefs  removals  and 
voyages  of  improper  perfons,  if  he  gives 
fome  clearer  and  truer  notions  of  that 
part  of  the  world  than  appear  to  have 
hitherto  prevailed. 

He  finds  it  is  imagined  by  numbers, 
that  the  inhabitants  of  North-America 
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are  rich,  capable  of  rewarding,  and  dif- 
pofed  to  reward,  all  forts  of  ingenuity ; 
that  they  are  at  the  fame  time  ignorant 
of  all  the  fciences,  and  confequently  that 
ftrangers,  pofteffing  talents  in  the  belles- 
lettres,  fine  arts,  &c.  mult  be  highly 
efteemed,  and  fo  well  paid  as  to  become 
eafily  rich  themfelves : that  there  arealfo 
abundance  of  profitable  offices  to  be  dif- 
pofed  of,  which  the  natives  are  not  qua- 
lified to  fill  ; and  that  having  few  per- 
fons  of  family  among  them,  ftrangers  of 
birth  muft  be  greatl  refpeCted,  and  of 
courfe  eafily  obtain  the  beft  of  thofe  of- 
fices, which  will  make  all  their  fortunes : 
that  the  governments,  too,  to  encourage 
emigrations  from  Europe,  not  only  pay 
the  expence  of  perfonal  tranfportation, 
but  give  lands  gratis  to  ftrangers,  with 
negroes  to  work  for  them,  utenfils  of 
hufbandry,  and  ftocks  of  cattle.  Thefe  are 
all  wild  imaginations  j and  thofe  who  go 
to  America  with  expectations  founded 

4 upon 
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upon  them,  will  furely  find  themfelvei 
difappointed. 

The  truth  is,  that,  though  there  are  in 
that  country  few  people  fo  miferable  as 
the  poor  of  Europe,  there  are  alfo  very 
few  that  in  Europe  would  be  called  rich  : 
it  is  rather  a general  happy  mediocrity 
that  prevails.  There  are  few  great  pro- 
prietors of  the  foil,  and  few  tenants : mod 
people  cultivate  their  own  lands,  or  fol- 
low fome  handicraft  or  merchandife  j 
very  few  rich  enough  to  live  idly  upon 
their  rents  or  incomes,  or  to  pay  the  high 
prices  given  in  Europe  for  painting,  fta- 
tues,  architecture,  and  the  other  works 
of  art  that  are  more  curious  than  ufeful. 
Hence  the  natural  geniufes  that  have 
arifen  in  America  with  fuch  talents, 
have  uniformly  quitted  that  country  for 
Europe,  where  they  can  be  more  fuitably 
rewarded.  It  is  true  that  letters  and 
mathematical  knowledge  are' in  efteem 
there,  but  they  are  at  the  fame  time 
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more  common  than  is  apprehended  ; 
there  being  already  exifting  nine  col- 
leges, or  univerfuies,  viz.  four  in  New- 
England,  and  one  in  each  of  the  pro- 
vinces of  New-York,  New-Jerfey,  Penn- 
fylvania,  Maryland,  and  Virginia,  all 
furniffied  with  learned  profefl'ors;  befides 
a number  of  fmaller  academies : thefe 
educate  many  of  their  youth  in  the  lan- 
guages, and  thofe  fciences  that  qualify 
men  for  the  profeffions  of  divinity,  law, 
or  phyfic.  Strangers,  indeed,  are  by  no 
means  excluded  from  exercifiug  thofe 
profeffions  ; and  the  quick  increafe  of 
inhabitants  every  where  gives  them  a 
chance  of  employ,  which  they  have  in 
common  with  the  natives.  Of  civil 
offices,  or  employments,  there  are  few  ; 
no  fuperfluous  ones  as  in  Europe ; and 
it  is  a rule  eftablifhed  in  fome  of  the 
ftates,  that  no  office  (hould  be  fo  profit- 
able as  to  make  it  defirable.  The  36th 
article  of  the  conftitution  of  Pennfylva- 
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nia  runs  exprefsly  in  thefe  words  : t{  As 
“ every  freeman,  to  preferve  his  indepen- 
“ dence  (if  he  has  not  a fufficient  eftate), 

“ ought  to  have  fome  profeffion,  calling, 
«c  trade,  or  farm,  whereby  he  may  ho- 
««  neftly  fubfift,  there  can  be  no  neceffity 
“ for,  nor  ufe  in,  eftablilhing  offices  of 
“ profit;  the  ufual  effects  of  which  are 
“ dependence  and  fervility,  unbecoming 
« freemen,  in  the  poffeffors  and  ex- 
<£  pedants ; faction,  contention,  corrup- 
“ tion  and  diforder  among  the  peo* 
<c  pie.  Wherefore,  whenever  an  office, 
«*  through  increafe  of  fees  or  otherwife, 
“ becomes  fo  profitable  as  to  occafion 
<e  many  to  apply  for  it,  the  profits  ought 
“ to  be  leffened  by  the  legiflature.” 
Thefe  ideas  prevailing  more  or  lcfs  in 
all  the  United  States,  it  cannot  be  worth 
any  man’s  while,  who  has  a means  of 
living  at  home,  to  expatriate  himfelf  in 
hopes  of  obtaining  a profitable  civil  office 
in  America  ; and  as  to  military  offices, 
* they 
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they  are  at  an  end  with  the  war,  the  ar- 
mies being  difbanded.  Mach  lefs  is  it 
advifable  for  a perfon  to  go  thither,  who 
has  no  other  quality  to  recommend  him 
but  his  birth.  In  Europe  it  has  indeed, 
its  value  ; but  it  is  a commodity  that  can- 
not be  carried  to  a worfe  market  than  to 
that  of  America,  where  people  do  not 
enquire  concerning  a ftranger.  What  is 
he  ? but  What  can  he  do  ? If  he  has  any 
ufeful  art,  he  is  welcome  ; and  if  he  ex- 
ercifes  it,  and  behaves  well,  he  will  be 
refpe&ed  by  all  that  know  him  ; but  a 
mere  man  of  quality,  who  on  that  ac- 
count wants  to  live  upon  the  public  by 
fome  office  or  falary,  will  be  defpifed 
and  difregarded.  The  hufbandman  is 
in  honour  (here,  and  even  the  mechanic, 
becaufe  their  employments  are  ufeful. 
The  people  have  a faying,  that  God  Al- 
mighty is  himfelf  a mechanic,  the  greateft 
in  the  univerfe  and  he  is  refpedled  and 
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admired  more  for  the  variety,  ingenuity, 
and  utility  of  his  handiworks,  than  for 
the  antiquity  of  his  family.  They  are 
pleafed  with  the  oblervation  of  a negro, 
and  frequently  mention  it,  that  Bocca- 
rorra  (meaning  the  white  man)  make  de 
black  man  workee,  make  de  horfe  wor- 
kee,  make  de  ox  workee,  make  ebery 
ting  workee ; only  de  hog.  He  de  hog, 
no  workee;  he  eat,  he  drink,  he  walk 
about,  he  go  to  fleep  when  he  pleafe,  he 
libb  like  a gentleman.  According  to 
thefe  opinions  of  the  Americans,  one  of 
them  would  think  himfelf  more  obliged 
to  a genealogift,  who  could  prove  for 
him  that  his  anceftors  and  relations  for 
ten  generations  had  been  ploughmen, 
fmiths,  carpenters,  turners,  weavers,  tan- 
ners, or  even  (hoemakers,  and  confe- 
quently  that  they  were  ufeful  members 
of  fociety,  than  if  he  could  only  prove 
that  they  were  gentlemen,  doing  nothing 
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of  value,  but  living  idly  on  the  labour  of 
others,  mere  fruges  conjumert  nati  *,  and 
otherwife  good  for  nothing , till  by  their 
death  their  eftates,  like  the  carcafe  of 
the  negro’s  gentleman-hog,  come  to  be 
cut  up. 

With  regard  to  encouragements  for 
ftrangers  from  government,  they  are 
really  only  what  are  derived  from  good 
laws  and  liberty.  Strangers  are  welcome 
becaufe  there  is  room  enough  for  them 
all,  and  therefore  the  old  inhabitants  are 
not  jealous  of  them  ; the  laws  protefl: 
them  fufficiently,  fo  that  they  have  no 
need  of  the  patronage  of  great  men  ; and 
every  one  will  enjoy  fecurely  the  profits 
of  his  induftry.  But  if  he  does  not 
bring  a fortune  with  him,  he  mult  work 
and  be  induftrious  to  live.  One  or  two 
years  refidence  gives  him  all  the  rights  of 
% 

* born 

Merely  to  eat  up  the  corn.  Watts. 
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a citizen  ; but  the  government  does  not 
at  prefent,  whatever  it  may  have  done  in 
former  times,  hire  people  to  become  fet- 
tlers,  by  paying  their  paflages,  giving 
land,  negroes,  utenfils,  (lock,  or  any 
other  kind  of  emolument  whatfoever. 
In  fhort,  America  is  the  land  of  labour, 
and  by  no  means  what  the  Englifti  call 
Lubberland , and  the  French  Pays  de  Co - 
cagne,  where  the  ftreets  are  laid  to  be 
paved  with  half-peck  loaves,  the  houfes 
tiled  with  pancakes,  and  where  the  fowls 
fly  about  ready  roafted,  crying,  Come  eat 

me  f 

Who  then  are  the  kind  of  perfons  to 
whom  an  emigration  to  America  may  be 
advantageous  ? And  what  are  the  ad- 
vantages they  may  reafonably  expeft  ? 

Land  being  cheap  in  that  country,  from 
the  vaft  forefts  Fill  void  of  inhabitants, 
and  not  likely  to  be  occupied  in  an  age 
to  come,  infomuch  that  the  propriety  of 

an  hundred  acres  of  fertile  foil  foil  of 
5 wood 
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wood  may  be  obtained  near  the  fron- 
tiers, in  many  places,  for  eight  or  ten 
guineas,  hearty  young  labouring  men, 
who  underftand  the  hufbandry  of  com 
and  cattle,  which  is  nearly  the  fame  in 
that  country  as  in  Europe,  may  eafily 
eftablifh  themfelves  there.  A little  mo- 
ney faved  of  the  good  wages  they  receive 
there  while  they  work  for  others,  ena- 
bles them  to  buy  the  land  and  begin 
their  plantation,  in  which  they  are  affix- 
ed by  the  good-will  of  their  neighbours, 
and  fome  credit.  Multitudes  of  poor 
people  from  England,  Ireland,  Scotland, 
and  Germany,  have  by  this  means  in  a 
few  years  become  wealthy  farmers,  who 
in  their  own  countries,  where  all  the 
lands  are  fully  occupied,  and  the  wages 
of  labour  low,  could  never  have  emerged 
from  the  mean  condition  wherein  they 
were  born. 

From  the  falubrity  of  the  air,  the 
Health inefs  of  the  climate,  the  plenty  of 

good 
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good  provifions,  and  the  encouragement 
to  early  marriages  by  the  certainty  of 
jfubfiftence  in  cultivating  the  earth,  the 
increafe  of  inhabitants  by  natural  gene- 
ration is  very  rapid  in  America,  and  be- 
comes (till  more  fo  by  the  acceffion  of 
ftrangers  : hence  there  is  a continual  de- 
mand for  more  artifans  of  all  the  necef- 
fary  and  ufeful  kinds,  to  fupply  thofe 
cultivators  of  the  earth  with  houfes,  and 
with  furniture  and  utenfils  of  the  grofler 
forts,  which  cannot  fo  well  be  brought 
from  Europe.  Tolerably  good  work- 
men in  any  of  thofe  mechanic  arts  are 
fure  to  find  employ,  and  to  be  well  paid 
for  their  work;  there  being  no  reftraints 
preventing  ftrangers  from  exercifng 
any  art  they  underftand,  nor  any  permif- 
fion  necefiary.  If  they  are  poor,  they 
begin  firft  as  fervants  or  journeymen; 
and  if  they  are  fober,  induftrious,  and 
frugal,  they  foon  become  mafters,  efta- 
blilh  themfelves  in  bufinefs,  marry. 
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raife  families,  and  become  refpedtable 
citizens. 

Alfo,  perfons  of  moderate  fortunes 
and  capitals,  who,  having  a number  of 
children  to  provide  for,  are  delirous  of 
bringing  them  up  to  induftry,  and  to  fe- 
cure  eftates  for  their  pofterity,  have  op- 
portunities of  doing  it  in  America,  which 
Europe  does  not  afford.  There  they 
may  be  taught  and  pradtife  profitable 
mechanic  arts,  without  incurring  dif- 
grace  on  that  account ; but  on  the  con- 
trary acquiring  refpedt  by  fuch  abilities. 
There  fmall  capitals  laid  out  in  lands, 
which  daily  become  more  valuable  by 
the  increafe  of  people,  afford  a folid 
profpedt  of  ample  fortunes  thereafter 
for  thofe  children.  The  writer  of  this 
has  known  feveral  inftances  of  large 
-tradis  of  land,  bought  on  what  was  then 
the  frontier  of  Pemjfylvania,  for  ten 
pounds  per  hundred  acres,  which,  after 
twenty  years,  when  the  fettlements  had 
Vol.  If,  R been 
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been  extended  far  beyond  them,  fold 
readily,  without  any  improvement  made 
upon  them,  for  three  pounds  per  acre. 
The  acre  in  America  is  the  fame  with 
the  Englifh  acre,  or  the  acre  of  Nor- 
mandy. 

Thofe  who  defire  to  underhand  the 
flate  of  government  in  America  would 
do  well  to  read  the  conftitutions  of  the 
feveral  hates,  and  the  articles  of  confe- 
deration that  bind  the  whole  together 
for  general  purpofes,  under  the  direction 
of  one  affembly,  called  the  Congrefs. 
Thefe  conftitutions  have  been  printed 
by  order  of  Congrefs,  in  America  two 
editions  of  them  have  alfo  been  printed 
in  London ; and  a good  tranflation  of 
them  into  French  has  lately  been  pub- 
lifhed  at  Paris. 

Several  of  the  princes  of  Europe, 
of  late,  from  an  opinion  of  advan- 
tage to  arife  by  producing  all  com- 
modities and  manufactures  within  then 

own 
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own  dominions,  fo  as  to  diminilh  or  ren- 
der ufelefs  their  importations,  have  en- 
deavoured to  entice  workmen  from 
other  countries,  by  high  falaries,  privi- 
leges, See.  Many  perfons  pretending  to 
be  /killed  in  various  great  manufactures, 
imagining  that  America  muft  be  in  want 
of  them,  and  that  the  Congrefs  would 
probably  bejdifpofed  to  imitate  the  prin- 
ces above  mentioned,  have  propofed  to 
go  over,  on  condition  of  having  their  paf- 
fages  paid,  lands  given,  falaries  appointed, 
exclufive  privileges  for  terms  of  years, 
&c.  Such  perfons,  on  reading  the  arti- 
cles of  confederation,  will  find  that  the 
Congrefs  have  no  power  committed  to 
them,  or  money  put  into  their  hands, 
for  fuch  purpofes  j and  that  if  any  fuch 
encouragement  is  given,  it  muft  be  by 
the  government  of  fome  feparate  ftate. 
This,  however,  has  rarely  been  done 
in  America;  and  when  it  has  been  done, 
it  has  rarely  fucceeded,  fo  as  to  eftablifti 
R 2 
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a manufacture  which  the  country  was 
not  yet  fo  ripe  for  as  to  encourage  private 
perfons  to  fet  it  up  ; labour  being  gene- 
rally too  dear  there,  and  hands  difficult 
to  be  kept  together,  every  one  defiring 
to  be  a matter,  and  the  cheapnefsof  land 
inclining  many  to  leave  trades  for  agri- 
culture. Some  indeed  have  met  with 
fuccefs,  and  are  carried  on  to  advantage ; 
but  they  are  generally  fuch  as  require 
only  a few  hands,  or  wherein  great  part 
of  the  work  is  performed  by  machines. 
Goods  that  are  bulky,  and  of  fo  fmall 
value  as  not  well  to  bear  the  expence  of 
freight,  may  often  be  made  cheaper  in 
the  country  than  they  can  be  imported  ; 
and  the  manufacture  of  fuch  goods  will 
be  profitable  wherever  there  is  a fufficient' 
demand.  The  farmers  in  America  pro- 
duce indeed  a good  deal  of  wool  and 
flax  : and  none  is  exported,  it  is  all  work- 
ed up  ; but  it  is  in  the  way  of  domeftic 
manufacture,  for  the  ufe  of  the  family. 

The 
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The  buying  up  quantities  of  wool  and 
flax,  with  the  defign  to  employ  fpinners, 
weavers,  See.  and  form  great  eftablifh- 
ments,  producing  quantities  of  linen  and 
woollen  goods  for  fale,  has  been  feveral 
times  attempted  in  different  provinces; 
but  thofe  proje&s  have  generally  failed, 
goods  of  equal  value  being  imported 
cheaper.  And  when  the  governments 
have  been  folicited  to  fupport  fuch 
fchemes  by  encouragements,  in  money, 
or  by  impofing  duties  on  importation  of 
fuch  goods,  it  has  been  generally  refufed, 
on  this  principle,  that  if  the  country  is 
ripe  for  the  manufacture,  it  may  be  car- 
ried on  by  private  perfons  to  advantage; 
and  if  not,  it  is  a folly  to  think  of  forcing 
nature.  Great  eftablifhments  of  manu- 
facture require  great  numbers  of  poor 
to  do  the  work  for  fmall  wages ; thofe 
poor  are  to  be  found  in  Europe,  but  will 
not  be  found  in  America,  till  the  lands 
are  all  taken  up  and  cultivated,  and  the 
R 3 excefs 
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excefs  of  people  who  cannot  get  land 
want  employment.  The  manufacture  of 
filk,  they  fay,  is  natural  in  France,  as 
that  of  cloth  in  England,  becaufe  each 
country  produces  in  plenty  the  firft  ma- 
terial: but  if  England  will  have  a manu- 
facture of  filk,  as  well  as  that  of  cloth,  and 
France  of  cloth  as  well  as  that  of  filk, 
thefe  unnatural  operations  mull  be  fup- 
ported  by  mutual  prohibitions,  or  high 
duties  on  the  importation  of  each  other’s 
goods;  by  which  means  the  workmen 
are  enabled  to  tax  the  home  confumer 
by  greater  prices,  while  the  higher  wages 
they  receive  make  them  neither  happier 
nor  richer,  fince  they  only  drink  more 
and  work  lefs.  Therefore  the  govern- 
ments in  America  do  nothing  to  en- 
courage fuch  projects.  The  people,  by 
this  means,  are  not  impofed  on  either 
by  the  merchant  or  mechanic : if  the 
merchant  demands  too  much  profit  on 
imported  fhoes,  they  buy  of  the  flioe- 
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maker?  and  if  he  alks  too  high  a price, 
they  take  them  of  the  merchant : thus 
the  two  profeffions  are  checks  on  each 
other.  The  (hoemaker,  however,  has, 
on  the  whole,  a confiderable  profit  upon 
his  labour  in  America,  beyond  what  he 
had  in  Europe,  as  he  can  add  to  his 
price  a fum  nearly  equal  to  all  the  ex- 
pences  of  freight  and  commiflion,  rifque 
or  infurance,  &c.  neceflarily  charged  by 
the  merchant.  And  the  cafe  is  the  fame 
with  the  workmen  in  every  other  me- 
chanic art.  Hence  it  is,  that  artifans 
generally  live  better  and  more  eafily  in 
America  than  in  Europe  ; and  fuch  as  are 
good  ceconomifts  make  a comfortable 
provifion  for  age,  and  for  their  children. 
Such  may,  therefore,  remove  with  ad- 
vantage to  America. 

In  the  old  long-fettled  countries  of 
Europe,  all  arts,  trades,  profeffions, 
farms,  &c.  are  fo  full,  that  it  is  difficult 
for  a poor  man  who  has  children,  to 
R 4 place 
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place  them  where  they  may  gain,  or 
learn  to  gain,  a decent  livelihood. 
The  artifans,  who  fear  creating  future 
rivals  in  bufinefs,  refufe  to  take  ap- 
prentices, but  upon  conditions  of  mo- 
ney, maintenance,  or  the  like,  which  the 
parents  are  unable  to  comply  with. 
Hence  the  youth  are  dragged  up  in  ig- 
norance of  every  gainful  art,  and  obliged 
to  become  foldiers,  or  fervants,  or  thieves, 
for  a fubfiflence.  In  America,  the  rapid 
increafe  of  inhabitants  takes  away  that 
fear  of  rivalfhip,  and  artifans  willingly 
receive  apprentices  from  the  hope  of 
profit  by  their  labour,  during  the  remain- 
der of  the  time  ftipulated,  after  they 
fhall  be  inflruded.  Hence  it  is  eafy  for 
poor  families  to  get  their  children  in- 
ftrufled ; for  the  artifans  are  fo  defirous 
of  apprentices,  that  many  of  them  will 
even  give  money  to  the  parents,  to  have 
boys  from  ten  to  fifteen  years  of  age 
bound  apprentices  to  them,  till  the  age 
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of  twenty*  one  j and  many  poor  parents 
have  by  that  means,  on  their  arrival  in 
the  country,  raifed  money  enough  to 
buy  land  fufficient  to  eftablilh  them- 
felves,  and  to  fubfift  the  reft  of  their  fa- 
mily by  agriculture.  Thefe  contra&s 
for  apprentices  are  made  before  a ma- 
giftrate,  who  regulates  the  agreement 
according  to  reafon  and  juftice ; and 
having  in  view  the  formation  of  a future 
ufeful  citizen,  obliges  the  m after  to  en- 
gage by  a written  indenture,  not  only 
that,  during  the  time  of  fervice  ftipulat- 
ed,  the  apprentice  (hall  be  duly  provided 
with  meat,  drink,  apparel,  wafhing,  and 
lodging,  and  at  its  expiration  with  a 
complete  new  fuit  of  clothes,  but  alfo 
that  he  fhall  be  taught  to  read,  write, 
and  caft  accounts ; and  that  he  fhall  be 
well  inftruded  in  the  art  or  profeflion  of 
his  m after,  or  fome  other,  by  which  he 
may  afterwards  gain  a livelihood,  and  be 
able  in  his  turn  to  raife  a family.  A 

copy 
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copy  of  this  indenture  is  given  to  the  ap- 
prentice or  his  friends,  and  the  magiftrate 
keeps  a record  of  it,  to  which  recourfe 
may  be  had,  in  cafe  of  failure  by  the 
mailer  in  any  point  of  performance; 
This  defire  among  the  mailers  to  have 
more  hands  employed  in  working  for 
them,  induces  them  to  pay  the  pallages 
of  young  perfons,  of  both  fexes,  who, 
on  their  arrival,  agree  to  ferve  them  one, 
two,  three,  or  four  years ; thofe  who 
have  already  learned  a trade,  agreeing 
for  a fhorter  term,  in  proportion  to  their 
fkill,  and  the  confequent  immediate  va- 
lue of  their  fervice  ; and  thofe  who, 
have  none,  agreeing  for  a longer  term, 
in  confideration  of  being  taught  an  art 
their  poverty  would  not  permit  them  to 
acquire  in  their  own  country. 

The  almoll  general  mediocrity  of  for- 
tune that  prevails  in  America,  obliging 
its  people  to  follow  fome  bufinefs  for  fub- 

fiflence,  thofe  vices  that  arife  ufuall? 

from 
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from  idlenefs,  are  in  a great  meafure 
prevented.  Induftry  and  conflant  em- 
ployment are  great  prefervatives  of  the 
morals  and  virtue  of  a nation.  Hence 
bad  examples  to  youth  are  more  rare  in 
America,  which  muft  be  a.  comfortabfe 
confideration  to  parents.  To  this  may 
be  truly  added,  that  ferious  religion,  un- 
der its  various  denominations,  is  not 
only  tolerated,  but  refpe&ed  and  prac- 
tifed.  Atheifm  is  _unknown  there;  in- 
fidelity rare  and  fecret ; fo  that  perfons 
may  live  to  a great  age  in  that  country 
without  having  their  piety  (hocked  by 
meeting  with  either  an  atheift  or  an  infi- 
del. And  the  Divine  Being  feems  to 
have  manifefted  his  approbation  of  the 
mutual  forbearance  and  kindnefs  with 
which  the  different  feels  treat  each 
other,  by  the  remarkable  profperity 
with  which  he  has  been  pleafed  to  favour 
the  whole  country. 
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FINAL  SPEECH  OF  DR.  FRANKLIN  IN 
THE  LATE  FEDERAL  CONVENTION  *. 


MR.  PRESIDENT, 

I Confess  that  I do  not  entirely  ap- 
prove of  this  conftitution  at  prefent : 
bur,  Sir,  I am  not  fare  I (hall  never 
approve  it  : for  having  lived  long,  I 
have  experienced  many  inftances  of 
being  obliged  by  better  information,  or 
fuller  consideration,  to  change  opinions 
even  on  important  fubje&s,  which  I once 
thought  right,  but  found  to  be  otherwife. 
It  is,  therefore,  that  the  older  I grow, 
the  more  apt  I am  to  doubt  my  own 

* Our  reafons  for  afcribing  this  fpeech  to  Dr. 
Fi'anklin,  are  its  internal  evidence,  and  its  having 
appeared  with  his  name  during  his  life-time,  un- 
contradi&ed,  in  an  American  periodical  publication. 
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judgment,  and  to  pay  more  refped  to  the 
judgment  of  others.  Mod  men,  indeed, 
as  well  as  molt  feds  in  religion,  think 
themfelves  in  poffeffion  of  all  truth,  and 
that  whenever  others  differ  ftom  them, 
it  is  fo  far  error.  Steel,  a proteflant, 
in  a dedication,  tells  the  pope,  that 
“ the  only  difference  between  our  two 
“ churches,  in  their  opinions  of  the  cer- 
“ tainty  of  their  dodrines,  is,  the  Romilh 
church  is  infallible,  and  the  church 
tc  of  England  never  in  the  wrong.” 
But,  though  many  private  perfons  think 
almoff  as  highly  of  their  own  infallibility 
as  of  that  of  their  fed,  few  exp  refs  it  fo 
naturally  as  a certain  French  lady,  who, 
in  a little  difpute  with  her  filler,  faid,  I 
don’t  know  how  it  happens,  filler,  but 
I meet  with  nobody  but  myfelf  that 
is  always  in  the  right.  II  ny  a que  moi 
qui  a toujours  raijon.  In  thefe  fentiments. 
Sir,  I agree  to  this  conllitution,  with  all 
its  faults,  if  they  are  fuch  ; becaufe  I 

think 
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think  a general  government  neceffary  for 

us,  and  there  is  no  form  of  government 

\ 

but  what  may  be  a bleffing,  if  well  admi- 
niftered ; and  I believe  farther,  that  this  is 
likely  to  be  well  adminiftered  for  a courfe 
of  years,  and  can  only  end  in  defpotifm, 
as  other  forms  have  done  before  it,  when 
the  people  (ball  become  fo  corrupted  as 
to  need  defpotic  government,  being  in- 
capable of  any  other.  I doubt,  too, 
whether  any  other  convention  we  can 
obtain,  may  be  able  to  make  a better 
conftitution.  For  when  you  affemble  a 
number  of  men,  to  have  the  advantage 
of  their  joint  wifdom,  you  inevitably 
affemble  with  thofe  men  all  their  preju- 
dices, their  paffions,  their  errors  of  opi- 
nion, their  local  interefts,  and  their  felf- 
ifh  views.  From  fuch  an  affembly  can 
a profeCt  production  be  expeCted  ? It 
therefore  aftoniflies  me,  Sir,  to  find  this 
fyftem  approaching  fo  near  to  perfection 
as  it  does ; and  I think  it  will  aftonifh 
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our  enemies,  who  are  waiting  with  con- 
fidence to  hear  that  our  councils  are 
confounded,  like  thofe  of  the  builders 
of  Babylon,  and  that  our  dates  are  on 
the  point  of  reparation,  only  to  meet 
hereafter  for  the  purpofe  of  cutting  each 
other’s  throats. 

Thus  I confenr.  Sir,  to  this  conftitu- 
tion,  becaufe  I expeft  no  better,  and  be- 
caufe  I am  not  fure  that  this  is  not  the 
bed.  The  opinions  I have  had  of  its 
errors,  I facrifice  to  the  public  good.  I 
have  never  whifpered  a Ty liable  of  them 
abroad.  Within  thefe  walls  they  were 
born  ; and  here  they  fhall  die.  If  every 
one  of  us,  in  returning  to  our  condiments, 
were  to  report  the  objections  he  has  had 
to  it,  and  endeavour  to  gain  partifans  in 
fupport  of  them,  we  might  prevent  its 
being  generally  received,  and  thereby 
lofe  all  the  falutary  effeCts  and  great  ad- 
vantages refulting  naturally  in  our  fa- 
vour among  foreign  nations,  as  well  as 

among 
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among  ourfelves,  from  our  real  or  appa- 
rent unanimity.  Much  of  the  (irength 
and  efficiency  of  any  government,  in 
procuring  and  fecuring  happinefs  to  the 
people,  depends  on  opinion  ; on  the  ge- 
neral opinion  of  the  goodnefs  of  that  go- 
vernment, as  well  as  of  the  wifdom  and 
integrity  of  its  governors. 

I hope,  therefore,  that  for  our  own 
fakes  as  a part  of  the  people,  and  for  the 
fake  of  our  pofterity,  we  (hall  aft  hear- 
tily and  unanimoully  in  recommending 
this  conftitution,  wherever  our  influence 
may  extend,  and  turn  our  future  thoughts 
and  endeavours  to  the  means  of  having 
it  well  adminiftered. 

On  the  whole,  Sir,  I cannot  help  ex- 
preffing  a wi(h,  that  every  member  of 
the  convention,  who  may  dill  have  ob- 
jeftions,  would  with  me,  on  this  occa- 
flon,  doubt  a little  of  hi  sown  infallibility, 
and,  to  make  manifeft  our  unanimity, 
put  his  name  to  this  inftrument. 
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[The  motion  was  then  made  for  add- 
ing the  laffc  formula,  viz: 

Done  in  Convention,  by  the  unani- 
mous confent,  &c. : which  was  agreed 
to,  and  added  accordingly.] 
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SKETCH  OF  AN  ENGLISH  SCHOOL  : 

2 - 


For  the  Confideration  of  the  Trujlees  of  the 
Philadelphia  Academy . 


It  is  expe&ed  that  every  fcholar  to  bp 
admitted  into  this  fchool,  be  at  leaft  able 
to  pronounce  and  divide  the  fyllables  in 
reading,  and  to  write  a legible  hand. 
None  to  be  received  that  are  under 
years  of  age. 


First,  or  lowest  class. 

Let  the  firft  clafs  learn  the  Englilh 
Grammar  rules,  and  at  the  fame  time  let 
particular  care  be  taken  to  improve  them 
iiji  orthography.  Perhaps  the  latter  is 

beft 
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bed  done  by  pairing  the  fcholars;  t\Vo  of 
thofe  neared  equal  in  their  fpelling  to  be 
put  together.  Let  thefe  drive  for  vic- 
tory ; each  propounding  ten  words  every 
day  to  the  other  to  be  fpelled.  He  that 
fpells  truly  mod  of  the  other’s  words,  is 
vidor  for  that  day ; he  that  .is  vidor  mod 
days  in  a month,  to  obtain  a prize,  a 
pretty  neat  book  of  fome  kind*  ufeful  in 
their  future  dudies.  This  method  fixes 
the  attention  of  children  extremely  to  the 
orthography  of  words,  and  makes  them 
good  fpellers  very  early.  It  is  a fhame 
for  a man  to  be  fo  ignorant  of  this  little 
art,  in  his  own  language,  as  to  be  perpe- 
tually confounding  words  of  like  found, 
and  different  fignifications  ; the  confcioufi- 
nefs  of  which  defed  makes  fome  men, 
otherwife  of  good  learning  and  under- 
danding,  averfe  to  writing  even  a com- 
mon letter. 

Let  the  pieces  read  by  the  fcholars  in 
S 2 this 
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this  clafs  be  fhort ; fuch  as  CroxaPs 
fables  and  little  dories.  In  giving  the 
leffon,  let  it  be  read  to  them ; let  the 
meaning  of  the  difficult  words  in  it  be 
explained  to  them ; and  let  them  con 
over  by  themfelves  before  they  are  called 
to  read  to  the  mailer  or  ufher ; who  is 
to  take  particular  care  that  they  do  not 
read  too  fall,  and  that  they  duly  obferve 
the  flops  and  paufes;  A vocabulary  of 
the  mod  ufual  difficult  words  might  be 
formed  for  their  ufe,  with  explanations  ; 
and  they  might  daily  get  a few  of  thofe 
words  and  explanations  by  heart,  which 
would  a little  exercife  their  memories  ; 
or  at  lead  they  might  write  a number  of 
them  in  a fmall  book  for  the  purpofe, 
which  would  help  to  fix  the  meaning  of 
thofe  words , in  their  minds,  and  at  the 
fame  time  furnifh  every  one  with  a little 
dictionary  for  his  future  ufe. 


THE 
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THE  SECOND  CLASS 

i •’  . . . • . . » 1 * 

To  be  taught  reading  with  attention, 
and  with  proper  modulations  of  the 
voice;  according  to  the  fentiment  and 
the  fubjedt. 

Some  Ihort  pieces,  not  exceeding  the 
length  of  a Spectator,  to  be  given  this 
-clafs  for  leffons  (and  fome  of  the  eafier 
Spedlators  would'be  very  fuitable  for  the 
purpofe).  Thefe  leffons  might  be  given 
every  night  as  talks  ; the  fcholars  to 
ftudy  them  againft  the  morning.  Let  it  * 
then  be  required  of  them  to  give  an  ac- 
count, firff  of  the  parts  of  fpeeck,  and 
conftrudtion  of  one  or  two  fentences. 
TItJs  will  oblige  them  to  recur  frequently 
to  their  grammar,  and  fix  its  principal 
rules  in  their  memory.  Next,  of  the 
intention  of  the  , writer,  or  the  fcope  of 
the  piece,  the  meaning  of  each  fentence, 
and  of  every  uncommon  word.  This 
•jyould  early  acquaint  them  with  the 
S 3 meaning 
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meaning  and  force  of  words,  and  give 
them  that  moft  neceffary  habit,  of  read- 
ing with  attention. 

The  matter  then  to  read  the  piece  with, 
the  proper  modulations  of  voice,  due  em- 
phafis,  and  fuitable  adtion,  where  adtion 
is  required  ; and  put  the  youth  on  imi- 
tating his  manner. 

Where  the  author  has  ufed  an  expref- 
fion  not  the  beft,  let  it  be  pointed  out ; 
and  let  his  beauties  be  particularly  re- 
marked to  the  youth. 

Let  the  lefions  for  reading  be  varied, 
that  the  youth  may  be  made  acquainted 
with  good  ftyles  of  all  kinds  in  profe  and 
verfe,  and  the  proper  manner  of  reading 
each  kind — fometimes  a well-told  ftory, 
a piece  of  a fermon,  a general’s  fpeech  to 
his  foldiers,  a fpeech  in  a tragedy,  fome 
part  of  a comedy,  an  ode,  a latire,  a let- 
ter, blank  verfe,  Hudibraftic,  heroic, 
&c.  But  let  fuch  leffons  be  chofen  for 
^reading,  as  contain  fome  ufeful  inftruc- 
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lion,  whereby  the  underftanding  or  mo- 
rals of  the  youth  may  at  the  fame  time  be 
.improved. 

It  is  required  that  they  fhould  firft 
ftudy  and  underftand  the  leffons,  before 
they  are  put  upon  reading  them  properly; 
to  which  end  each  boy  fhould  have  an 
Englilh  dictionary,  to  help  him  over  dif- 
ficulties. When  our  boys  read  Englifh 
to  us,  we  are  apt  to  imagine  they  un- 
derftand what  they  read,  becaufe  we  do, 
and  becaufe  it  is  their  mother  tongue. 
But  they  often  read,  as  parrots  fpeak, 
knowing  little  or  nothing  of  the  mean- 
ing. And  it  is  impoffrble  a reader  fhould 
give  the  due  modulation  to  his  voice, 
and  pronounce  properly,  unlefs  his  un- 
derftanding goes  before  his  tongue,  and 
makes  him  mafter  of  the  fentiment.  Ac- 
cuftoming  boys  to  read  aloud  what  they 
do  not  firft  underftand,  is  the  caufe  of 
jhofe  even  fet  tones  fo  common  amon°- 
Readers,  which,  when  they  have  once  got 
? 4 a habit 
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a habit  of  ufing,  they  find  fo  difficult  tq 
correct ; by  which  means,  among  fifty 
' readers  we  fcarcely  find  a good  one.  For 
want  of  good  reading,  pieces  publi fired 
with  a view  to  influence  the  minds  of 
men,  for  their  own  or  the  public  benefit, 
lofe  half  their  force.  Were  there  but 
one  good  reader  in  a neighbourhood,  a 
public  orator  might  be  heard  through- 
out a nation  with  the  fame  advantages, 
and  have  the  fame  effect  upon  his  audir 
ence,  as  if  they  flood  within  the  reach  of 
his  voice. 

THE  THIRD  CLASS 

To  be  taught  fpeaking  properly  and 
gracefully  ; which  is  near  akin  to  good 
reading,  and  naturally  follows  it  in  the 
ftudies  of  youth.  Let  the  fcholars  of 
this  clafs  begin  with  learning  the  ele- 
ments of  rhetoric  from  feme  fhort  fyf- 
tem,  fo  as  to  be  able  to  give  an  account 
of  the  mod  ufeful  tropes  and  figures. 

Let  all  their  bad  habits  of  fpeaking,  all 

offence^ 
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offences  againd  good  grammar,  all  cor- 
rupt or  foreign  accents,  and  all  improper 
phrafes,  be  pointed  out  to  them.  Short 
fpeeches  from  the  Roman  or  other  hif- 
tory,  or  from  the  parliamentary  debates, 
might  be  got  by  heart,  and  delivered 
with  the  proper  a&ion,  &c.  Speeches 
and  fcenes  in  our  belt  tragedies  and  co- 
medies (avoiding  every  thing  that  could 
injure  the  morals  of  youth)  might  like- 
wife  be  got  by  rote,  and  the  boys  exer- 
cifed  in  delivering  or  ading  them  ; great 
cate  being  taken  to  form  their  manner 
after  the  trued  models. 

For  their  farther  improvement,  and  a 
little  to  vary  their  dudics,  let  them  now  / 
begin  to  read  hidory,  after  having  got 
by  heart  a fliort  table  of  the  principal 
epochas  in  chronology.  They  may  be- 
gin with  Rollin’s  ancient  and  Roman 
bidories,  and  proceed  at  proper  hours, 
as  they  go  through  the  fubfequent  dalles* 
v\ith  the  bed  hidories  of  our  own  nation 

and 
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and  colonies.  Let  emulation  be  excited 
among  the  boys,  by  giving,  weekly, 
little  prizes,  or  other  fmall  encourage- 
ments, to  thofe  who  arc  able  to  give  the 
beft  account  of  what  they  have  read,  as 
to  times,  places,  names  of  perfons,  &c. 
This  will  make  them  read  with  atten- 
tion, and  imprint  the  hiftory  well  in 
their  memories.  In  remarking  on  the 
hiftory,  the  mafter  will  have  fine  oppor- 
tunities of  inflilling  inftrudtion  of  vari- 
ous kinds,  and  improving  the  morals,  as 
well  as  the  underftandings,  of  youth. 

The  natural  and  mechanic  hiftory, 
contained  in  the  S]:ettcicle  dc  la  Nature , 
might  alfo  be  begun  in  this  clafs,  and 
continued  through  the  fubfequent  clafles, 
by  other  books  of  the  fame  kind  j for, 
next  to  the  knowledge  of  dupy,  this  kind  . 
of  knowledge  is  certainly  the  mqft  ufe- 
ful,  as  well  as  the  mod  entertaining.  The 
merchant  may  thereby  be  enabled -better 
to  underftand  many  commodities  in 

trade  $ 
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rradc;  the  handicraftfman  to  improve  his 
bufinefs  by  new  inftruments,  mixtures 
and  materials ; and  frequently  hints  are 
given  for  new  manufactures,  or  pew  me- 
thods of  improving  land,  that  may  be 
fet  on  foot  greatly  to  the  advantage  of 
a country. 


THE  FOURTH  CLASS 

To  be  taught  compofition.  Writing 
pne’s  own  language  well,  is  the  next  ne- 
ceflary  accomplifhment  after  good  fpeak- 
ing.  It  is  the  writing- mafter’s  bufinef$ 
to  take  care  that  the  boys  make  fair  cha- 
racters, and  place  them  ftraight  and  even 
Tn  the  lines : but  to  form  their  ftyle,and 
even  to  take  care  that  the  flops  and  capi- 
tals are  properly  difpofed,  is  the  part  of 
the  Englilh  matter.  The  boys  fliould 
be  put  on  writing  letters  to  each  other 
on  any  common  occurrences,  and  on  va- 
rious fubjeCts,  imaginary  bufinefs,  &c. 
pontaining  little  {lories,  accounts  of  their 

late 
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late  reading,  what  parts  of  authors  pleafe 
them,  and  why  ; letters  of  congratula- 
tion, of  compliment,  of  requeft,  of 
thanks,  of  recommendation,  of  admo- 
nition, of  confolation,  of  expottulation, 
excufe,  See-  In  thefe  they  (hould  be 
taught  to  exprefs  themfelves  clearlj', 
.concifely  and  naturally,  without  affefled 
words  or  high-flown  phrafes.  All  their 
letters  to  pals  through  the  matter's  hand, 
-who  is  to  point  out  the  faults,  advife  the 
corrections,  and.  commend  what  he  finds 
right.  Some  of  the  bed  letters  publifhe4 
in  our  own  language,  as  Sir  William 
Temple’s,  thofe  of  Pope  and  his  friends, 
and  fome  others,  might  be  fet  before  the 
youth  as  models,  their  beauties  pointed' 
out  and  explained  by  the  matter,  the 
letters  themfelves  tranferibed-  by  the 
fcholar. 

Dr.  Johnfon’s  E'hices  Element  a,  or 
Firft  Principles  of  Morality,  may  now  be 
read  by  the  fcholars,  and  explained  by 

thf 
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the  matter,  to  lay  a folid  foundation  of 
virtue  and  piety  in  their  minds.  And 
as  this  clafs  continues  the  reading  of  hift 
tory,  let  them  now,  at  proper  hours,  re- 
ceive fome  farther  inttrudtion  in  chrono- 
logy. and  in  that  part  of  geography 
(from  the  mathematical  matter)  which 
is  neceflary  to  underhand  the  maps  and 
globes.  They  fhould  alfo  be  acquainted 
with  the  modern  names  of  the  places 
they  find  mentioned  in  ancient  writers. 
The  exercifes  of  good  reading,  and  pro-. 

per  fpeaking,  ftill  continued  at  fuitable 
times. 

fifth  class. 

To  improve  the  youth  in  compofition, 
they  may  now,  befides  continuing  to 
write  letters,  begin  to  write  little  efiays 
in  profe,  and  fometimes  in  verfe ; not 
to  make  them  poets,  but  for  this  reafon, 
that  nothing  acquaints  a lad  fo  fpeedily 
with  variety  of  expreffion,  as  the  necef- 
fity  of  finding  fuch  words  and  phrafes  as 
4 _ wTl 
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will  full  the  meafure,  found  and  rhirrie  of 
verfe,  and  at  the  fame  time  well  exprefs 
the  fentiment.  Thefe  effays  Ihould  all 
pafs  under  the  mailer’s  eye,  who  will 
point  out  their  faults,  and  put  the  writer 
on  correding  them.  Where  the  judg- 
ment is  not  ripe  enough  for  forming  new 
effays,  let  the  fentiments  of  a Spedator 
be  given,  and  required  to^  be  clothed  in 
the  fcholar’s  own  words  : or  the  circum- 
flances  of  fome  good  ftory ; the  fcholar  to 
find  expreffion.  Let  them  be  put  fome- 
times  on  abridging  a paragraph  of  a 
diffufe  author  : fometimes  on  dilating  or 
amplifying  what  is  wrote  more  clofely. 
And  now  let  Dr.  Johnfon’s  Noetica,  or 
Firft  Principles  of  Human  Knowledge, 
containing  a logic,  or  art  of  reafoning, 
&c.  be  read  by  the  youth,  and  the  diffi- 
culties that  may  occur  to  them  be  ex- 
plained by  the  mailer.  The  reading  of 
hiftory,  and  the  exercifes  of  good  reading 
and  juft  fpeaking,  Rill  continued. 
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SIXTH  CLASS. 

In  this  clafs,  befides  continuing  the 
ftudies  of  the  preceding  in  hidory,  rhe- 
toric,  logic,  moral  and  natural  philo- 
fophy,  the  bed  Englilb  authors  may  be 
read  and  explained;  as  Tillotfon,  Mil- 
ton,  Locke,  Addifon,  Pope,  Swift,  the 
higher  papers  in  the  Spectator  and 
Guardian,  the  bed  tranflations  of  Ho- 
mer , Viigil  and  Horace,  of  Telemachus, 
Travels  of  Cyrus,  &c. 

Once  a year  let  there  be  public  exer- 
cifes  in  the  hall;  the  trudees  and  citi- 
zens  prefent.  Then  let  fine  gilt  books 
be  given  as  prizes  to  fuch  boys  as  dif- 
tinguifh  themfelves,  and  excel  the  others 
in  any  branch  of  learning,  making  three 
degrees  of  comparifon  : giving  the  bed 
prize  to  him  that  performs  bed;  a lefs 
valuable  one  to  him  that  comes  up  next 
to  the  bed  ; and  another  to  the  third. 
Commendations,  encouragement,  and 

advice 
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advice  to  the  reft;  keeping  up  theif 
hopes,  that,  by  induftry,  they  may  excel 
another  time.  The  names  of  thofe  that 
Obtain  the  prize,  to  be  yearly  printed  in 
a lift. 

The  Hours  of  each  day  are  to  be  di- 
vided and  difpofed  in  fuch  a manner  as 
that  foine  claffesmay  be  with  the  writing- 
mafter,  improving  their  hands;  others 
with  the  mathematical  mafter,  learning 
arithmetic,  accounts,  geography,  ufe  of 
the  globes,  drawing,  mechanics,  8tc. ; 
while  the  reft  are  in  the  Englilh  fchool, 
under  the  Englifti  mailer’s  care. 

Thus  inftruded,  youth  will  come  out 

of  this  fchool  fitted  for  learning  any  bu- 

finefs,  calling,  or  profeffion,  except  fuch 

wherein  languages  are  required;  and 

though  unacquainted  with  any  ancient 

or  foreign  tongue,  they  will  he  mailers 

of  their  own,  which  is  of  more  immediate 

and  general  ufe  ; and  withal  will  have 

attained  many  other  valuable  accomphfh- 

inents : 
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ments  : the  time  ufually  fpent  in  acquir- 
ing thofe  languages,  often  without  fuc- 
cefs,  being  here  employed  in  laying  fuch 
a foundation  of  knowledge  and  ability, 
as,  properly  improved,  may  qualify  them 
to  pafs  through  and  execute  the  feveral 
offices  of  civil  life,  with  advantage  and 
reputation  to  themfelves  and  country. 
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ON  THE  THEORY  OF  THE  EARTH. 

TO  ABBE  S OU  L I AV  E. 

Passy,  September  22,  1782. 

SIR, 

I RETURN  the  papers  with  Tome  cor- 
rections. I did  not  find  coal  mines  under 
the  calcareous  rock  in  Derbyfhire.  I 
only  remarked,  that  at  the  lowed  part  of 
that  rocky  mountain,  which  was  in  fight, 
there  were  oyfter  fhells  mixed  with  the 
done-,  and  part  of  the  high  county  of  Der- 
by being  probably  as  much  above  the  level 
of  the  fea,  as  the  coal  mines  of  White- 
haven were  below,  it  fcemed  a proof  that 
there  had  been  a great  bouleverfement  in 
the  furface  of  that  ifland,  fome  part  of 
it  having  been  depreffed  under  the  fea, 
and  other  parts,  which  had  been  under  it, 
6 being 
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being  raifed  above  it.  Such  changes  in 
the  fuperficial  parts  of  the  globe  feemed 
to  me  unlikely  to  happen,  if  the  earth 
were  folid  to  the  centre.  I therefore  ima- 
gined that  the  internal  parts  might  be  a 
fluid  more  denfe,  and  of  greater  fpecific 
gravity  than  any  of  the  fo) ids  we  are  ac- 
quainted with  3 which  therefore  might 
fvvim  in  or  upon  .that  fluid.  Thus  the  fur- 
face  of  the  globe  would  be  a (hell,  capa- 
ble of  being  broken  and  difordered  by  the 
violent  movements  of  the  fluid  on  which 
it  refted.  And,  as  air  has  been  com  prefled 
by  art  fo  as  to  be  twice  as  denfe  as  water, 
in  which  cafe,  if  fuchairand  water  could 
be  contained  in  a ftrong  glafs  veffel,  the 
air  would  be  feen  to  take  the  lowed  place, 
and  the  water  to  float  above  and  upon  it  j 
and,  as  we  know  rjot  yet  the  degree  of 
denfity  to  which  air  may  be  compreded, 
and  M.  Amontons  calculated,  that  its 
denfity  increafing  as  it  approached’ the 
centre  in  tlje  fame  proportion  as  above 
T 2 
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the  furface,  it  would,  at  the.  depth  of 

leagues*  be  heavier  than  gold,  pof- 
fibly  the  denfc  fluid  occupying  the  in- 
ternal parts  of  the  globe  might  be  air 
comprefled.  And  as  the  force  of  expan- 
fion  in  denfe  air  when  heated,  is  in  pro- 
portion to  its  denfity  ; this  central  air 
might  afford  another  agent  to  move  the 
furface,  as  well  as  be  of  ufe  in  keep- 
ing  alive  the  central  fires ; though,  as  you 
obferve,  the  fudden  rarefa&ion  of  water, 
coming  into  contaft  with  thofe  fires, 
may  be  an  agent  fufficiently  ftrong  for 
that  purpofe,  when  aft  ing  between  the 
incumbent  earth  and  the  fluid  on  which 
it  refts. 

If  one  might  indulge  imagination  in 
fuppofing  how  fuch  a globe  was  formed, 

] fhould  conceive,  that  all  the  elements 
in  feparate  particles,  being  originally 
mixed  in  confufion,  and  occupying  a 
great  fpace,  they  would  (as  foon  as  the 
Almighty  fiat  ordained  gravity,  or  the 

mutual 
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mutual  attra&ion  of  certain  parts,  and 
the  mutual  repul fion  of  other  parts,  to 
exift)  all  move  towards  their  common 
centre : that  the  air  being  a fluid  whofe 
parts  repel  each  other,  though  drawn  to  the 
common  centre  by  their  gravity,  would 
be  denfeft  towards  the  centre,  and  rarer 
as  more  remote;  confequently,  all  bodies, 
lighter  than  the  central  parts  of  that  air, 
and  immerfed  in  it,  would  recede  from 
the  centre,  and  rife  till  they  arrived  at 
that  region  of  the  air,  which  was  of  the 
fame  fpecific  gravity  with  themfelves, 
where  they  would  reft ; while  other  mat- 
ter, mixed  with  the  lighter  air,  would 
defeend,  and  the  two,  meeting,  would  form 
the  (hell  of  the  firft  earth,  leaving  the 
upper  atmofphere  nearly  clear.  The  ori- 
ginal movement  of  the  parts  towards 
their  common  centre  would  form  a whirl 
there  ; which  would  continue  in  the  turn- 
ing of  the  new-formed  globe  upon  its  axis, 
and  the  greateft  diameter  of  the  fnell 
T 3 would 
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•would  be  in  its  equator.  If  byany  accident 
afterwards  the  axis  fhould  be  changed, 
the  denfe  internal  fluid,  by  altering  its 
form, mull  burft  thefhell,  and  throw  all  its 
fubftance  into  the  confufion  in  which  we 
find  it.  I will  not  trouble  you  at  prefent 
with  my  fancies  concerning  the  manner 
of  forming  the  reft  of  our  fyftem.  Su- 
perior beings  fmile  at  our  theories,  and 
at  our  prefumption  in  making  them. 
I will  juft  mention  that  your  obfervation 
of  the  ferruginous  nature  of  the  lava, 
which  is  thrown  out  from  the  depths  of 
our  volcanoes,  gave  me  great  pleafure. 
It  has  long  been  a fuppofition  of  mine, 
that  the  iron  contained  in  the  fubftance- 
of  the  globe  has  made  it  capable  of  be- 
coming, as  it  is,  a great  magnet  3 that 
the  fluid  of  magnetifm  exifts  perhaps  in 
all  fpace ; fo  that  there  is  a magnetical 
North  and  South  .of  the  univerfe,  as  well 
as  of  this  globe ; and  that  if  it  were  pof- 
fible  for  a man  tQ  fly  from  ftar  to  ftar,  he 

might 
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might  govern  his  courfe  by  the  compafs ; 
that  it  was  by  the  power  of  this  general 
magnetifm  this  globe  became  a particular 
magnet.  In  foft  or  hot  iron  the  fluid  of 
magnetifm  is  naturally  diffufed  equally  : 
when  within  the  influence  of  a magnet, 
it  is  drawn  td  one  end  of  the  iron,  made 
denfer  there  and  rarer  at  the  other.  While 
the  iron  continues  foft  and  hot,  it  is  only 
a temporary  magnet : if  it  cools  or  grows 
hard  in  that  fituation,  it  becomes  a per- 
manent one,  the  magnetic  fluid  not  eafily 
refuming  its  equilibrium.  Perhaps  it 
may  be  owing  to  the  permanent  mag- 
netifm of  this  globe,  which  it  had  not  at 
firft,  that  its  axis  is  at  prefent  kept  paral- 
lel to  itfelf,  and  not  liable  to  the  changes 
it  formerly  fuffered,  which  occafioned. 
the  rupture  of  its  fhell,  the  fubmerftons* 
and  emerfions  of  its  lands,  and  the  con- 
fufion  of  its  feafons.  The  prefent  polar 
and  equatorial  diameters  differing  from 
each  other  near  ten  leagues,  it  is  eafy  to 
T 4 conceive. 
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conceive,  in  cafe  fome  power  fhould  fhift 
the  axis  gradually,  and  place  it  in  the  pre- 
sent equator,  and  make  the  new  equator 
pafs  through  the  prefent  poles,  what  a fink- 
ing of  the  waters  would  happen  in  the  pre- 
fent equatorial  regions,  and whatarifingin 
the  prefent  polar  regions;  fothatvaft  trads 
would  be  difcovered  that  now  are  under 
water,  and  others  covered  thatnowaredry, 
the  water  riling  and  finking  in  the  different 
extremes  near  five  leagues!  Such  an  ope- 
ration as  this  poffibly  occafioned  much 
of  Europe,  and  among  the  reft  this  moun- 
tain of  Paffy  on  which  I live,  and  which 
is  compofed  of  limeftone,  rock  and  fea- 
fhells,  to  be  abandoned  by  the  fea,  and 
to  change  its  ancient  climate,  which  feems 
to  have  been  a hot  one.  The  globe  be- 
ing now  become  a perfed  magnet,  we 
are  perhaps  fafe  from  any  future  change 
of  its  axis.  But  we  are  ftill  fubjed  to 
the  accidents  on  the  furface,  which  are.oc- 
cafioned  by  a wave  in  the  internal  ponder- 
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ous  fluid  : and  fucha  wave  is  produced  by 
the fudden  violent  explofion  you  mention, 
happening  from  thejundion  of  water  and 
fire  under  the  earth,  which  not  only  lifts 
the  incumbent  earth  that  is  over  the  ex- 
plofion, but,  imprefling  with  the  fame 
force  the  fluid  under  it,  creates  a wave 
that  may  run  a thoufand  leagues,  lifting, 
and  thereby  lhaking  fucceflively,  all  the 
countries  under  which  it  pafles.  I know 
not  whether  1 have  exprefled  myfelf  fo 
clearly,  as  not  to  get  out  of  your  fight  in 
thefe  reveries.  If  they  occafion  any  new 
enquiries, andproduce  a better  hypothefis, 
they  will  not  be  quite  ufelefs.  You  fee 
I have  given  a loofe  to  imagination,  but 
I approve  much  more  your  method  of 
philofophizing,  which  proceeds  upon 
adual  oblervation,  makes  a colledion 
of  fads,  and  concludes  no  farther  than 
thole  facts  will  warrant.  In  my  prefent 
. circumflances,  that  mode  of  ftudying 
the  nature  of  the  globe  is  out  of  my 
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power,  and  therefore  I have  permitted 
myfelf  to  wander  a little  in  the  wilds 
of  fancy.  With  great  efteem,  I have 
the  honour  to  be,  Sir,  &c. 

B.  FRANKLIN. 

P.  S.  I have  heard  that  chemihs  can 
by  their  art  decompofe  (lone  and  wood, 
extrading  a confiderable  quantity  of 
water  from  the  one,  and  air  from  the 
other.  It  feems  natural  to  conclude  from 
this,  that  water  and  air  were  ingredients 
in  their  original  compofition  : for  men 
cannot  make  new  matter  of  any  kind. 
In  the  fame  manner  may  we  not  luppofe, 
that  when  we  confume  combuftibles  of 
all  kinds,  and  produce  heat  or  light,  we 
do  not  create  that  heat  or  light,  we  only 
decompofe  a fubftance  which  received  it 
originally  as  a part  of  its  compofition  ? 
Heat  may  thus  be  confidered  as  originally 
in  a fluid  date  ; but,  attraded  by  orga- 
nized bodies  in  their  growth,  becomes  a 

part 
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part  of  the  folid.  Befides  this,  I can  con- 
ceive that,  in  the  firft  aflemblage  of  the 
particles  of  which  this  earth  is  compofed, 
each  brought  its  portion  of  the  loofe  heat 
that  had  been  connected  with  it,  and  the 
whole,  when  prefled  together,  produced 
the  internal  fire  which  ftill  fubflfts. 
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LOOSE  THOUGHTS  ON  AN  UNIVERSAL 
FLUID,  ETC. 


PAssY,’June  25, 1784. 

UNIVERSAL  fpace,  as  far  as  we  know 
of  it,  feems  to  be  filled  with  a fubtile 
fluid,  whofe  motion,  or  vibration,  is 
called  light. 

This  fluid  may  poffibly  be  the  fame 
with  that  which,  being  attraded  by  and 
entering  into  other  more  folid  matter,  di- 
lates the  fubftance,  by  feparating  the  con- 
diment particles,  and  fo  rendering  fome 
folids  fluid,  and  maintaining  the  flui- 
dity of  others : of  which  fluid  when 
our  bodies  are  totally  deprived,  they 
are  faid  to  be  frozen  : when  they  have 
a proper  quantity,  they  are  in  health, 
and  fit  to  perform  all  their  fundions  j it 
is  then  called  natural  heat:  when  too 

much, 
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much,  it  is  called  fever;  and  when  forced 
into  the  body  in  too  great  a quantity  from 
without,  it  gives  pain  by  feparating  and 
deftroying  the  flelli,  and  is  then  called 
burning ; and  the  fluid  fo  entering  and 
a&ing  is  called  fire. 

While  organized  bodies,  animal  or 
vegetable,  are  augmenting  in  growth,  or 
are  fupplying  their  continual  wafte,  is  not 
this  done  by  'attracting  and  confolidating 
this  fluid  called  fire,  fo  as  to  form  of  it 
a part  of  their  fubftance  ? and  is  it  not 
a feparation  of  the  parts  of  fuch  fub- 
ftance, which,  diflolving  its  folid  flate, 
fets  that  fubtile  fluid  at  liberty,  when  it 
again  make  its  appearance  as  fire  ? 

For  the  power  of  man  relative  to  mat- 
ter feerns  limited  to  the  dividing  it,  or 
mixing  the  various  kinds  of  it,  or  chan- 
ging its  form  and  appearance  by  different 
^ compofitions  of  it;  but  does  not  ex- 
tend to  the  making  or  creating  of  new 
matter,  or  annihilating  the  old  : thus. 
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if  fire  be  an  original  element,  or  kind 
of  matter,  its  quantity  is  fixed  and  per- 
manent in  the  world.  We  cannot  de- 
flroy  any  part  of  it,  or  make  addition 
to  it;  we  can  only  feparate  it  from  that 
which  confines  it,  and  fo  fet  it  at  liberty, 
as  when  we  put  wood  in  a fituation  to  be 
burnt  ; or  transfer  it  from  one  folid  to 

iigi 

another,  as  when  we  make  lime  by  burn- 
ing ftone,  a part  of  the  fire  diflodged  from 
the  wood  being  left  in  the  ftone.  May  # 
not  this  fluid,  when  at  liberty,  be  capa- 
ble of  penetrating  and  entering  into  all 
bodies,  organized  or  not;  quitting  eafily 
in  totality  thofe  not  organized ; and 
quitting  eafily  in  part  thofe  which  are; 
the  part  affirmed  and  fixed  remaining  till 
the  body  is  diffolved  ? 

Is  it  not  this  fluid  which  keeps  afunder 
the  particles  of  air,  permittingthem  to  ap- 
proach, or  feparating  them  more,  in  pro- 
portion as  its  quantity  is  diminifhed  or 
augmented  ? Is  ft  not  the  greater  gravity 
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of  the  particles  of  air,  which  forces  the 
particles  of  this  fluid  to  mount  with  the 
matters  to  which  it  is  attached,  as  fmoke 
or  vapour  ? 

Does  it  not  feem  to  have  a great  affinity 
with  water,  fince  it  will  quit  a folid  to 
unite  with  that  fluid,  and  go  off  with  it 
in  vapour,  leaving  the  folid  cold  to  the 
touch,  and  the  degree  meafurable  by  the 
thermometer  ? 

The  vapour  rifes  attached  to  this 
fluid  ; but  at  a certain  height  they  fepa- 
rate,  and  the  vapour  defcends  in  rain, 
retaining  but  little  of  it,  in  fnow  or  hail 
lefs.  What  becomes  of  that  fluid  ? Does 
it  rife  above  our  atmofphere,  and  mix 
equally  with  the  univerfal  mafs  of  the 
fame  kind  ? Or  does  a fpherical  ftraturn 
of  it,  denfer,  or  lefs  mixed  with  air, 
attracted  by  this  globe,  and  repelled  or 
pufhed  up  only  to  a certain  height  from 
its  furface,  by  the  greater  weight  of  air 

remain 
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remain  there  furrounding  the  globe, 
and  proceeding  with  it  round  the 
fun  ? 

In  fuch  cafe,  as  there  may  be  a con- 
tinuity or  communication  of  this  fluid 
through  the  air  quite  down  to  the  earth, 
is  it  not  by  the  vibrations  given  to  it 
by  the  fun  that  light  appears  to  us  ; and 
may  it  not  be,  that  every  one  of  the  infi- 
nitely fmall  vibrations,  ftriking  common 
matter  with  a certain  force,  enter  its  fub- 
ftance,  are  held  there  by  attraftion,  and 
augmented  by  fucceeding  vibrations,  till 
the  matter  has  received  as  much  as  their 

•force  can  drive  into  it  ? 

Is  it  not  thus  that  the  furface  of  this 
globe  is  continually  heated  by  fuch  re- 
peated vibrations  in  the  day,  and  cooled 
by  the  efcape  of  the  heat  when  thole  vi- 
brations are  difcontinued  in  the  night,  or 
intercepted  and  reflected  by  clouds  ? 

Is  it  not  thus  that  fire  is  amaffed,  and 

makes 
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makes  the  greatefl  part  of  the  fubftance 
of  combuftible  bodies? 

Perhaps  when  this  globe  was  firft  form- 
ed, and  its  original  particles  took  their 
place  at  certain  distances  from  the  centre, 
in  proportion  to  their  greater  or  lefs  gra- 
vity, the  fluid  fire,  attra&ed  towards  that 
tentre,  might  in  great  part  be  obliged, 
as  lighted:,  to  take  place  above  the  reft, 
and  thus  form  the  fphere  of  fire  above 
fuppofed,  which  would  afterwards  be  con- 
tinually diminifhing  by  the  fubftance  it 
afforded  to  organized  bodies ; and  the 
quantity  reftored  to  it  again  by  the  burn- 
ing or  other  feparating  of  the  parts  of 
thofe  bodies. 

Is  not  the  natural  heat  of  animals  thus 
produced,  by  feparating  in  digeftion  the 
parts  of  food,  and  fetting  their  fire  at  li- 
berty ? 

Is  it  not  this  fphere  of  fire  which  kin- 
dles the  wandering  globes  thatfometimes 
pafs  through  it  in  our  courfe  round  the 

Vol.  II.  tJ  fun. 
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fun,  have  their  furface  kindled  by  it,  and 

t % m r . I 

burft  when  their  included  air  is  greatly 
rarefied  by  the  heat  on  their  burning 
iurfaces  i 
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